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Rambling: Broadhurst, Sussex. 
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FE, See ROADHURST (we were 
4 ') told) “was the residence 
rf of the excellent Arch- 
iby bishop Leighton : it was 
a good house once, but 
there is nothing left now 
worth seeing.” “ Don’t 
take their word for it,” 
said an_ enthusiastic 
friend, who knows that 
thin are sometimes 
visible long after they 
have disappeared, if 
looked for with the 
mind and the heart as 
well as the eyes. “ Let 
us see for ourselves.” 
And so being hard-by, 
- and the sun at last 
> smiling, an event in 
England, we went. It 
certainly is agreeable to 
be able to say with 
something like truth,— 
“Tis summer, joyous 
summer time ! 
In noisy towns no more 


abide ; 
The earth is full of radiant 
thin 


z 


wei 


of qhenieg flowers and 
glancing wings, 
Beauty and joy on every 
side.”” 

We have not yet full summer, but it promises 
to come ; and when it does come we shall enjoy 
it the more for its coyness. 

Reaching Broadhurst, we found it quite 
true that comparatively little is to be seen 
there ; but it has many points of interest, and 
is full of suggestiveness. A poet asks,— 

“ Hast thou not oft, in unfrequented ground, 

A region full of wild enchantment found, 
Which stays your steps ; and e’en when left behind, 
With its sweet memories cheers the pensive mind ?”’ 

Now Broadhurst is not a region of “ wild 
enchantment ;” nevertheless it “stays your 
steps,” for it speaks of man’s labour and care 
which have been useless ; of hopes, and fears, 
and affections that have passed away ; and of 
the ever-enduring bountifulness of Nature, 
ever fresh, ever varying. Nature, it may truly 
be said, is preserved by her elements in a 
perpetual youth: and so this earth will never 
want her worshippers. Again, although not 
ancient, Broadhurst is old : and antiquity gives 
a charm to the commonest things. Objects seen 
through the haze of centuries are increased in 
importance, refined, and made picturesque. 
Time the healer, Time the avenger, may also be 
called Time the consecrater. 

The name itself is suggestive. Hurst, or 
hyrst, as any dictionary shows, signified 
amongst our on progenitors a forest or 
grove, and when we hear of this Broadhurst, 
and of Hawkhurst, and Wakehurst (quaint old 
house), and Buckhurst, and Ashurst and 
Crowhurst, and Penshurst and Goudhurst, and 
Ticehurst and Hurst Monceux, and Hurst 
Pierpoint, the leafy, and, moreover, stumpy 
condition of this part of pleasant Sussex 
county is pretty plainly indicated. 

Broadhurst (or more properly Bradhurst, 
but we retain its now ml title), was built by 
Richard Michelborne, in the early part of 
Elizabeth’s reign. The family resided here 
till his grandson, Sir Richard Michelborne, 
having married a Campion, of Combwell, re- 
moved to Stanmer, about the year 1610. 
Broadhurst was then let to the Lightmakers, 
and Edward of that name married Archbishop 
Leighton’s only sister, Saphira, which led to 
Leighton’s residence there. 

Robert Leighton, in troublous times, gained a 
reputation for piety, ability, and moderation. 
Amongst other anecdotes of him one is recorded 
which is characteristic. The Scottish clergy, it 





appears, were occasionally asked in their assem- 
blies, “‘ Whether they preached to the times ?” 
When the inquiry was put to Leighton, he 
said, “ While all my brethren preach to the 
times, suffer me to preach about eternity.” 
When toleration was better endured than it 
had been, he accepted the archbishopric of 
Glasgow. Contention, however, still prevailed, 
so he resigned his office, and retired to Broad- 
hurst, where he died in 1684. Bishop Burnet 
bears testimony to his power as a preacher. 
During Leighton’s sermons, he writes, “ I never 
once saw a wandering eye.” Of how many 
divines can this be said now-a-days. Leighton 
was buried in the Church of Horsted Keynes, 
close by, where until lately his name was re- 
corded by a slab only. Now, however, there 
is an altar-tomb to his fragrant memory, out- 
side the church, on the south side of the chan- 
cel. In this church, it will be remembered by 
our readers, there is a miniature, cross-legged 
effigy of a knight in mail, concerning which 
something has been written. It is a cross- 
church, and the body of it is Early English, 
but the tower at the junction of the nave and 
chancel is that of the Norman church which 
preceded this, and retains the small semi-circular 
arches below that opened into the nave and 
transept. The transept of the later church is 
built to the west of the old one. 

When Leighton lived at Broadhurst it was 
a good house ;—one of those of which Mrs. 
Hemans sings,— 

“« The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand ! 


Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
O’er all the pleasant land.”’ 


But it fell into decay, and being too large for 
a farm-house, was partially taken down in the 
middle of the last century. A portion, how- 
ever, still remains ; and the foundations of the 
centre and destroyed wing, as well as the stately 
terraces, can still be seen. The part left, which 
shows some bold chimney shafts,—stone below 
and brick above,—includes the kitchen with its 
yawning fireplace and crane-suspended caul- 
dron. One bettermost room is panelled, and 
there are some plain stone chimney-pieces of 
the original period. The stairs of this portion 
are of whole-timber squared, and the necessity 
of self-protection (in the absence of the rural 
police) is shown by the occurrence on the stair- 
case at different heights of weighty wooden 
flaps which close the whole opening, can be 
secured by bars when down, and would resist 
a powerful attack. The chief charm of the 
place, however, is certainly outside. 

“In every garden,” says Sir W. Temple, 
“four things are necessary to be provided,— 
flowers, fruit, shade, and water ; and whoever 
lays out a garden without all these, must not 
pretend to it in any perfection.” 

These, it is evident, were all provided at 
Broadhurst. The general aspect of the terraced 
ground recalls strikingly Bacon, and his essay 
“Of Gardens.” “The garden is best to be 
square,” saith he, “encompassed on all the 
four sides with a stately arched hedge,” the 
hedge raised up on a bank, “not steep, but 

ently slope, of some 6 foot, set all with 
na What we have before us could not 
be described more correctly than with these 
words. And then at the side there are “some fair 
alleys” to give a full shade, and at the end 
there is what he further asks for,—“a mount 
of some pretty height, leaving the wall of the 
enclosure breast high, to look abroad into the 
fields.” At the opposite corner to the mount, 
and on the terrace, we find what was once and 
might easily be made again a delicious summer 
house, formed with yew trees, tall and graceful, 
and admitting a beautifully attempered light. 
It is sadly desecrated just now, and needs the 
care of some lover of the beautiful. 

Beyond are the fish-ponds. The strict 
observance of Lent and other fasts in early 
times, induced a great consumption of fish. 
In ancient accounts remaining, enormous 
quantities are entered as having been bought 
for use in English houses. Even after the 
Reformation fish was greatly eaten. Neces- 
sarily, therefore, in the days before railways 
and mangel-wurzell were, fish-ponds, the nests 
especially of carp and tench, were indis- 





these are not wanting at Broadhurst. There 
would seem to have been several, with one 
pool, perhaps, for bathing. Just such a cool 
retreat as Thomson’s Musidora sought, when, 
“ Warm in her cheek the sultry season glow’d, 
And, robed in loose array, she came to bathe 
Her fervent limbs in the refreshing stream.”’ 

Our ramble of pen, however, has lasted long 
enough ; but before we stop we will venture 
on the suggestion, that Broadhurst should 
again be made into a tasteful residence. 

Englishmen seem to have a natural love for 
trees, fields, and flowers, and catch at the first 
opportunity to possess a greenery of their 
own, whether it Be the overlooked and wall- 
bounded parallelogram of the suburban 
“semi-detached,” or, happier fate, a thousand 
acres in a ring-fence. tt would be easy at 
Broadhurst to get the agreeabilities of antiquity 
without long waiting. 

Old growing trees in a desired spotareamongst 
the few things that money cannot produce. 
Castles may A raised, ruins may be run up, 
hills will arise, and rivers may be led to follow 
fresh courses and flow to the newly-built walls 
at the drawing of a cheque; but the leafy 
monarchs of the wood are not to be had in 
that wise; all the wealth of Threadneedle- 
street cannot conjure up a grove of oaks ; it 
must be waited for or gone to. 

Sussex is very different now from what it 
was. Dr.John Burton, in his Latin and Greek 
Iter Sussexiense,* gives a lively idea of the 
inaccessibility of Sussex a hundred years ago. 
He cannot speak often enough of Sussex mud, 
and suggests as a reason why “the women and 
all other animals [polite pundit] are so long- 
legged in Sussex,” that pulling the feet out of 
so much mud by the strength of the ancle 
stretches the muscles and lengthens the bones! 
Sussex indeed, he says, in another part, 
being so hard to ride or drive through, has 
earned a bad name in this respect, and passed 
into a proverb, so that any difficulty hard to 
get through may be called “ the Sussex bit of 
the road!” It is clear, in fact, that Sussex, 
until recently, was an unapproachable and 
uncivilized place. Thanks to the locomotive, 
however, nous avons changé tout cela, and 
many of its nooks and corners and beautiful 
elevations are becoming occupied. Neverthe- 
less, as everything depends on the frame of mind 
in which a place is viewed, and what may be 
called the motive-power in the viewer, it is 
quite possible that all would not be so much 
interested with Broadhurst as we have been. 








ON HEALTHY DWELLINGS, AND PRE- 
VAILING SANITARY DEFECTS IN THE 
HOMES OF THE WORKING CLASSES.+ 

LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 


Having considered that which is local and that 
which is structural, I come now to notice that 
which is in the main, though not wholly, dependent 
on the occupants themselves, to constitute a 
healthy dwelling, external and internal cleanliness, 
and a proper use of structural arrangements. 

External cleanliness, which includes the clean- 
ing away of all dirt and refuse, as well as the 
scavenging the streets, must in towns be provided 
by the local authorities, and every clearance ought 
to be with sufficient frequency to prevent any ac- 
cumulation in the dwellings. 

The most suitable provision for rendering a 
dwelling dry, or for its efficient ventilation, will 
not secure the health of the occupants, if there 
be, either around or within the abode, an accumu- 
lation of dirt, whether in a solid or liquid state. 
Houses may, to all appearance, be very desirable 
dwellings, but if there be defective drainage, or 
cesspools within their precincts, or untrapped and 
foul sinks, there is no safety for the inmates. 
Nor can the close proximity of stables,and of dung- 
heaps, their indispensable adjuncts, be a matter of 
such indifference as might be supposed from the 
practice so prevalent in the most wealthy parts of 
the metropolis, one inevitable effect of which is, 
that in the summer many windows which 
should be opened for ventilation, remain closed, 
in order to exclude the noxious fumes of the 
stables. 

Neglect of sanitary laws is as much manifested 








* Learnedly set forth by Mr. Blaauw in ‘‘ Sussex 
Archeological Collections,”’ vol. viii. 





pensable adjuncts of a good residence, and 


+ See p. 474. By Mr. H. Roberts, F.S.A. 
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in the country as it is in towns and on the Con- 
tinent, not less than it is in England. It would be 
easy to point to spots where the air is unrivalled 
for purity, and the scenery around of surpassing 
beauty ; and yet such are the accumulations about 
the dwellings that it is often difficult to enter the 
doors without wading through a stream of filth, 
alike offensive to the sight and to the smell. Can 
it be matter of surprise if such violations of the 
known laws by which God regulates the health of 
his creatures, be visited with sickness and pre- 
mature death ? With equal certainty as to the 
issue, we may predict that those who live in close 


knowledged, though the principle is in the statute 
book.” 

The striking contrast which the homes of large 
masses of our working population present to all 
that is essential in a healthy dwelling, renders 
them not only a painful study, but also a just 
cause for national humiliation.* I have felt it to 
be such when endeavouring on the Continent to 
press attention to those sanitary ameliorations 
which are in all countries so greatly needed. It 
is true that England has taken the lead in asso- 
ciated practical efforts for the improvement of the 
dwellings of the labouring classes,+ and that, for 





proximity to black and stagnant pools, to foul 


several years past, individual efforts have been 
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ditches, or to sluggish open drains, will periodi-| made by some of the most exalted in station and 
cally suffer from fever or dysentery, as we do | social position. Legislative measures have also 
that the house in flames will be consumed, if the | been adopted with the same end in view; but 
distructive element be not extinguished, or that | these being chiefly of a permissive character, but 
the neglected garden will be overrun with weeds | little, comparatively, has been effected in pro- 
and become a wilderness. | ducing any marked improvement in the domicili- 
In the houses of the wealthy, all that, as matter | ary state of the masses of our working population 
of daily routine, concerns their cleanliness, and in towns; if we except the state of the common 
their ventilation, is in the main, left to the care of lodging houses, which, under the operation of a 
servants; and often through their ignorance, | compulsatory Act, have been very greatly im- 
rather than their culpabie neglect, the health of proved. 
the family, and especially that of the younger; No words of mine can so vividly present a true 
children, is very seriously injured, without the picture of the scenes which may be witnessed 
slightest apprehension as to the cause. | within a short distance of our own doors, as those 








Were it necessary, numerous instances might | 
be cited in proof of a fact which is calculated to 
arouse even the most self-indulgent, and to induce 
them to co-operate in the diffusion of sanitary 
knowledge for their own sake, as well as that of 
their neighbours and dependents. To such per- 
sons the study of much that is contained in Miss 
Nightingale’s instructive notes on nursing, might 
be of great advantage; and I could earnestly 
desire that in a suitably abridged form, the valu- 
able practical directions with which it abounds, 
were widely-circulated amongst female servants, 


of the Earl of Shaftesbury, in a preface to the 
published report of a very remarkable address 
lately delivered by his lordship in the House of 
Lords. ‘The domiciliary state of whole legions 
of our fellow citizens has been with me, for some 
time, a subject of observation and inquiry: and 
I do not hesitate to assert that it lies at the root 
of nineteen-twentieths of the mischiefs that we 
seek to redress. Not only the actual dwelling, 
but the situation of it, the character physical and 
structural of the locality, whether it be street, or 
court, or alley, or some deep, dark, and poisonous 
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who would, doubtless, receive with merited atten- | recess, never penetrated, except by its own wild 
tion, the instruction of a lady whose name is so | and unknown inhabitants, must be included within 
universally known and respected. | the term ‘ domiciliary state ;’ and in those places, 
Amongst the middle classes, many would con- | —low, narrow, with a death-like darkness, imper- 
tribute less grudgingly than they now do to the vious to light or air (the work of greedy specula- 
cost of public sanitary improvements, and even | tors uncontrolled by law)—are aggregated all the 
urge their extension, if they were better ac- | fearful influences that breed evil, and neutralize 
quainted with the laws of health; whilst they good wherever it seeks to establish a footing 
could not fail of deriving especial benefit them- among those neglected classes. Fever and dis- 
selves from a practical knowledgeof such of themas ease of every kind prevail: a poor standard of 
relate to in-door life, whether it be that of the | physical strength, the result of the fetid atmo- 
dwelling-house, the manufactory, or the work- | sphere they inhale by day and by night, deprives 
shop: in all of these the advantages of cleanliness |them of power to do able-bodied work; while 
and good ventilation, are of paramount import-/loss of energy and depression of spirits drive 
ance, whilst in each case the same general rules | them to seek life and support in vice and intoxi- 
are applicable. There are, indeed, but few places | cation.” 
where proper ventilation is more needed than it is} “ Their modes of existence are sometimes diame- 
in those hives of human industry, where large | trically opposite. A large mass is found in the 
numbers of working people congregate for many perpetual din and whirl of close-packed multi- 
successive hours, partly by gas-light, which in| tudes. A smaller, in the remote and silent 
itself greatly vitiates the air. |retreats of filth and pestilence (through which 
Descending to the lower stratum of the social edi- | no thoroughfare passes), dwells in a kind of 
fice, we cannot doubt, that a knowledge of the inti- | savage solitude, seldom emerging by day from their 
mate connection which exists between physical suf- hiding-places, and rarely visited. But whether 
feringand the want of cleanliness in the house, or in | jn great or small numbers, whether in the most 
the person, would be instrumental in restraining | active or the most tranquil quarters, all are 
many who gradually yield themselves up to habits | equally shut out from the possibility of domestic 
which endina reckless fatuity,and lead them to the | jife, “A dozen families in a single house, though 
beer or the spirit shop, for the means of stimulat- | barely sufficient for two; as many individuals of 
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ing their enfeebled energies, or of satisfying the 
craving produced by the want of pure air. The 
first step in the downward course usually begins 
with want of cleanliness; disease and vice follow 
in succession. 

The difficulties with which working people 
have to contend in regard to their dwellings, in 
most thickly populated towns, are very great. In- 
deed, there is no social or political grievance in 
the removal of which they are more deeply inte- 
rested than they are in being freed from the hard- 
ship of having to live in the midst of filth, foul 
air, and pestilential exhalations. The organization 
of such an agitation amongst them as would lead 
to their feeling how much they are concerned in 
al] the essentials of a healthy existence, is heartily 





to be desired. To such an agitation, as was said 
by the Right Hon. Wm. Cowper, at the late 
meeting on social science held in Bradford, “a 

fora new charter might succeed, and certainly 
would not be treated with disdain, if the five 
points of that new charter were to be pure air, 
pure water, good drainage, unadulterated food, 
and open spaces for exercise.” To which I should 
desire that “healthy dwellings” were added, as a 
right which those who cannot protect themselves, 
are entitled to claim at the hands of the Govern- 
ment, on precisely the same ground as the com- 
munity at large seek protection from fraudulent 
weights and adulterated food. “As yet the 
necessity of protecting life from the influence of 
Poisonous dwellings has not practically been ac- 


both sexes and of all ages in a single room, the 
common and only place for cooking, washing, and 
sleeping; the want of fresh air, the defect of 
water, of every decency, and of every comfort, 
give proof enough. We need not wonder why 
the gin-shop and the tap-room are frequented ; 
why the crime of incest is so rife; why children 
are ragged and ignorant, and the honest dignity 
of the working man’s home degraded or forgotten. 
These poor people, by no fault of their own—for 
they did not create the evil, nor can they remedy 
it—are plunged into a social state which is 
alike dishonourable and unsafe to our common 
country.” 

Lest it should be supposed that the evils which, 
thus photographed by a master hand, present so 





* A well-known American writer says of England, 
“The pauper lives better than the free labourer, the thief 
better than the pauper, and the transported felon better 
than the one under imprisonment,’’—a contrast which 
could not have been drawn until, through the philanthro- 





dark a picture* of human wretchedness, only exist 
in the metropolis, I will give two or three 
examples of the state of things in our provincial 
towns, after first quoting from a recently-published 
work by a lady whose Christian efforts have 
brought her much into personal contact with a 
western suburb of the metropolis. My own ob- 
servations lead me to know that her experience 
is but an illustration of what may be met with in 
many other spots round London. 

Mrs. Bayly, in “Ragged Homes, and How to 
Mend Them,” justly says,—‘ One of the greatest 
obstacles which meet those who are striving to 
improve the homes of the poor is the construction 
of dwellings. There are whole streets of houses 
in this neighbourhood whose appearance gives 
you the idea that they were originally designed 
for a higher class of people ; and yet the builder 
must have known that the supply of such houses 
was already much beyond the demand, and that 
if let at all, the inmates must be poor. Nothing, 
however, adapts them for this class of inhabitants, 
Five or six families may occasionally be found in 
one such house, with no more provision for health, 
comfort, and decency, than ought to be made for 
each one. The houses professedly erected for the 
poor are still more deficient. They are sometimes 
built below the level of the road, so that the 
drainage is to them, instead of from them. The 
basements are consequently fearfully damp, and 
the whole atmosphere in every part of the house 
is impregnated with the effluvia from the stagnant 
sewage. 

“The materials used in buildings are so bad, 
and the workmanship so inferior, that the floors 
are always loose, and every thing seems constantly 
getting out of order. We have whole streets of 
small six-roomed houses, let out entirely to the 
poor; so that three families frequently live in one 
house. There is no outlet to the air at the back 
of these dwellings, either by door or by window. 
One long blank wall is all that is to be seen. 
Frequent illness prevails among the inhabitants of 
these streets, and I can never forget the scenes 
presented there during the visitation of the 
cholera.” 

After mentioning a case of horror, alas! too 
much like others frequently occurring in these in- 
human abodes, and which, if they were only repre- 
sented in wax, as the ravages of the plague are in 
the museum at Florence, we should turn away from 
them with a shudder, and never forget them ; the 
writer depicts with so much feeling and clearness 


the necessary results of a state of things which, 


those who have long thought on the subject are in- 
creasingly convinced can be remedied by no other 
means than such Government interference as 
would effectually counteract the reckless ignorance 
and the heartless cupidity of the owners of such 
property, that I cannot abstain from quoting 
another e. “I sat down, as soon as 1 
reached home, and wrote a letter to the editor of 
the Times, describing the scenes I had witnessed 
that morning, calling bis attention particularly to 
the construction of those houses; and then asked, 
in the bitterness of my heart, if, with all our 
extensive and costly paraphernalia of government, 
nothing could be done to stop this awful waste of 
comfort, health, and life. The importance of the 
subject at once commended itself. The narrative 
not only appeared, but was backed by every argu- 
ment and appeal that the talented pen of the 
editor could bring to bear upon it. But there it 
ended: no steps have been taken to make the 
construction of such dwellings contrary to the 
law of the land. Many fathers, mothers, and 
children, too, have since died in those streets ; 
only in these cases by lingering fever, instead of 
by sudden cholera, Surely the cries of distress 
must have ascended again and again, and have 
“entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth! 
“Bat there is a stil! darker side to this grievance. 
The death of a few is less calculated to excite our 
compassion, than the miserable, lingering exist- 
ence of the many. When I see the little boys and 
girls playing before the doors, often with crooked 
backs, or crooked limbs, with emaciated forms and 
faces, if not with still more unmistakeable marks 
of disease, I cannot help thinking—Are these boys 





pic labours of Howard, “the gaol fever’? had been 
banished from the precincts of our prisons. We learn 
now, from the annual report of the Brixton Prison, that, 
in 1857, whilst the needlewomen of London died at the 
annual rate of 34 in 1,000, the death rate of female prison- 
ers, who were healthy on their admission into that prison, 
was for the same period, only 13°6 per thousand,—a rate 
singularly coincident with that in the model lodging- 
gr of London = which I have referred. 

n a paper on the ** Improvement of the Dwell of 
the Labouring Classes,” which is published in py = ay 
actions of the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science, at the meeting held in Liverpool, 1858, I 
have dwelt at some length on the efforts made in 





land, as well as on those in other countries, 


to be our future working-men, upon whose sinew 
and muscle we are to depend for cultivating our 
soil, constructing our railways, sinking our mines, 





* Must not the mere remembrance of such a picture as 
this restrain us from yielding an unqualified assent to the 
words lately uttered by one of our most eminent states- 
men—*‘ This country is making most wonderful progress 
in everything that constitutes national greatness and 


pros 
+ The illustrated and very graphic descriptions given 
by Mr. Godwia in a pe entitied “Town 





Swamps and Social i 


Bridges,” enlighten those who 
are at all sceptical on this pa Cr pail R. 
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and defending our country; and are these girls to 
be the mothers of the next generation ?” 

On the state of the lower class of dwellings in 
our provincial towns we have the evidence of in- 
numerable official reports. In one of them we 
learn that “at Leycester the worst houses are to 
be found in the old quarters of the town; they 
are the habitations of the working classes, and 
the poor, and are faulty both in arrangement and 
structure. For instance, there are eleven houses 
of one room each, at first used as pigsties, but the 
speculation failing, they were converted into 
dwellings, each 14 feet by 10 feet, and 6 feet 
6 inches high, with an average of five persons in 
each room. 

Of Swansea we know, on the authority of the 
mayor, that in a sanitary survey of the epidemic 
districts there were found in five consecutive cot- 
tages in one street, seventeen, thirteen, eight, ten, 
and twelve inhabitants ; each house had two sleep- 
ing apartments, the largest, 10 feet by 8 feet, the 
other only 8 feet by 6 feet, giving a total of sixty 
inhabitants shut up in ten rooms, not too large 
for the requirements of ten persons; and, as a 
necessary consequence, some form of disease was 
always present. 

In the town of Hertford, out of 294 court-yards 
or alleys close and confined, without entry from 
the main street, and mostly terminated by a cw/- 
de-sac, only thirty-two have any outlets at the 
back made for ventilation. Referring to such 
places, it has been remarked by Mr. Rawlinson, 
that “in the towns formerly occupied by an agri- 
cultural population, and afterwards adapted to 
receive an increase of artisans and manufactories, 
it is universally the custom to convert old and 
decayed manor-houses or other buildings of any 
extent into a number of dwellings ; but the requi- 
site attention to sewage, ventilation, and other 





accommodation demanded by the increased num- 
ber of inmates seems quite forgotten, and they | 
are left to make the best arrangement they can | 
for themselves, when, in fact, the most careful | 
supervision should be exercised by the proprietors. | 
In another report, the same gentleman, after | 
naming ten northern towns, says, “There are | 
blocks of houses and tenements which no remedial | 
measures can ever make healthy dwellings, be- | 
cause the construction prevents free ventilation, | 
and the sun can never shine within the crowded 
area, or even the light of day break the continu- | 
ous night in which many of the poor at present | 
exist.” 

The physical result of such a state of things, 
wherever found, has been already spoken of, and 
may be illustrated by a single example, taken | 
from the Report of the Assistant Commissioner to | 


homes make these people, generation after gene- 
ration, Would it have been thus if the Chris- 
tian women of London had long ere this found 
their true mission, and fulfilled it? Mothers 
make homes, and mothers make ‘ dens.’ ” 

I offer no apology, in addressing a ladies’ 
association, for having quoted at such length the 
writings of two ladies, who devote both time and 
talent with so much Christian, zeal to the carrying 
into effect their well-devised plans for promoting 
the temporal as well as the spiritual benefit of 
their suffering fellow-creatures. In regard to 
such efforts, I most cordially agree with an 
eminent clergyman in the north, Dr. Guthrie, 
when he says,—“ The grand and only sovereign | 
remedy for the evils of this world is the gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. But he rather hinders | 
than helps the cause of religion who shuts his | 
eyes to the fact, that in curing souls, as in curing 
bodies, many things may be important as auxi- 
liaries to the remedy, which cannot properly be 
considered as remedies. In the day of his resur- 
rection, Lazarus owed his life to Christ ; but they, 
that day, did good service, who rolled away the 
stone. They were allies and auxiliaries.” 

The prevailing sanitary defects in the homes of 
our rural labouring population have yet to be 
noticed. Although much has lately been done by 
many land-owners to improve the cottages on 
their estates, and instances might be named in 
which a sense of duty, in this respect, has been 
manifested by a princely and, at the same time, 
judicious expenditure ; it is a lamentable fact, that 
there are but few counties where there are not a 
great many cottages around which the external 
air may be good and circulate freely, but their 
aspect is such, that the sun’s rays never enter the 
dwelling, or the site is remote from good water, or 
the drainage defective. The walls, the roof, or the 
floor, perhaps all of them, admit the external 
humidity. The windows are badly constructed 
for the purposes of light and ventilation. The 
rooms are very low, and too few in number, for a 
family ; indeed, it is rare to find more than one or 
two bed-rooms in an old cottage, although three 
are evidently indispensable to the health and 
moral habits of a family with children of both 
sexes, 

In some instances which have fallen under my 
own observation, I regret to say that the want of | 
judgment in the selection of plans has led to the | 
building of cottages, more particularly in the | 
neighbourhood of manufacturing towns, which by 
no means combine all the requisites of a healthy 
dwelling. In other cases an unnecessarily heavy | 
expenditure has been incurred, whereby an impres- | 
sion is created that even under favourable circum- 





those who now obtain a large profit out of the 
necessities of the poor, would be forced either to 
effect the much needed improvement of the 
dwellings themselves, or to part with them on 
equitable terms to those who might be willing to 
make the necessary outlay, in anticipation of a 
reasonable, but not extravagant return. At pre- 
sent such property, if sought after, can only very 
oecasionally be obtained at a price which, with 
the heavy expenses of repairs, and the mainte- 
nance of old buildings, will yield a fair rate of 
interest. 

It is gratifying to know that the results of all 
the efforts made to improve the homes of the 
working classes have, in regard to the occupiers, 
been most encouraging. In order to show how 
greatly employers of labour may in this respect 
promote the welfare of their dependants and their 


| families, I instance two cases which, though they 


differ greatly in many respects, are both calcu- 
lated to stimulate and encourage to similar efforts 
for the relief of those who, through the wretched- 
ness of their homes, are sunk into a reckless state. 

Lord Palmerston, in addressing a meeting lately 
held at Romsey, said, “ When a cottage is in such 
a ramshackle state, that it is impossible for the 
wife to keep it clean, she becomes a slattern, 
everything goes to ruin, the man is disgusted, and 
flies to the beer-shop. If, on the contrary, the 
wife feels that she can, by a little exertion, make 
the cottage decent and respectable, she does so, and 
then the man enjoys the comfort and happiness of 
his\home, stays away from the beer-shop, and the 
sum of money he would spend in liquor goes to 
the benefit of his wife and children. J had an 
example of that in a double cottage of my own, 
It was in a dreadful state; the walls were not air- 
tight, it had a brick floor, a bad roof, and every- 
thing uncomfortable. The people who occupied 
it were slovens and slatterns, and quarrelsome 
ill neighbours. Ata small expense it was made 
tidy ; boarded floors were put down ; a little porch 
erected, with a wood-house and other conven- 
iences, and from that moment these people 
altered entirely their character, altered entirely 
their conduct, became well-conducted people and 
good neighbours, which they had never been 
before. * * * Depend upon it, a very 


igreat deal can be done at a moderate expense 


towards making old cottages decent and com- 
fortable.” 

The other case was mentioned to me in Paris, 
when inquiring as to the disposal of a legacy of 
50,000 dollars left by the late American ambas- 
sador, Mr. Abbott Lawrence, for building model 
houses in Boston. My informant, Professor Beck, 


| of Harvard College, U.S., as a practical illustration 


the Metropolitan Police made in March, 1859: | stances, the moderate return of 3} to 4 per cent. | of the benefits resulting from individual efforts, 
“ The occupant of one room said, ‘I was a strong | clear, cannot be obtained from well-built cottage | said, that “shortly after engaging an out-door 


healthy man when I came into this court four | 


ears ago; now I am fast sinking into the grave. 

have scarcely had a day’s health since I have 
been here.’ Viewing the results in their moral | 
and religious aspect, the present Bishop of Ripon, 
when rector of the parish of St. Giles’s-in-the- | 
Fields, thus wrote: ‘The physical circumstances | 
of the poor paralyze all the efforts of the clergy- | 
man, the schoolmaster, the Scripture reader, or 
the City missionary, for their spiritual or their 
moral welfare. * * * Every effort to create 
a spiritual tone of feeling is counteracted by a set 
of physical circumstances which are incompatible | 
with the exercise of common morality. Talk of 
morality amongst — who herd men, women, 
and children together, with no regard of age or 
sex, in one’narrow confined apartment! You might 
as well talk of cleanliness in a sty, or of limpid 
purity in the contents of a cesspool ! ” 

A scene in Lisson-grove, the north-western St. 
Giles’s of the metropolis, is thus described by a | 
lady, the well-known author of “The Missing | 
Link:”—*“The heart sickens at the sight of | 
degraded lads and girls, lost to every sense of | 
decency ; and one can only ask, Where were these 
brought up, and whence do they swarm forth, to 
mock the God of Heaven, and defile the air they 
breathe? Whence? Let those who know them 
lead you to their homes, or truly their ‘dens’— 
back kitchens, 8 feet square, with broken floor 
and window—where the mother, drunk, sits on 
an old tin kettle in the midst: she has on one 
garment and a tattered shawl, but her baby has 
nothing; and a three-year old child, crippled by a 
fall from a chair, and with one eye cut out, has 
nothing ; or to rooms where each corner has its 
family, and where one lies dying of starvation and 
another of small-pox. Such is the close of life to 
thousands in London. City missionaries and 
Scripture readers know it; medical men know it; 
the clergy know it; but the gulf of misery is 
immeasurable, and it is given up in despair. These 








property.* 

This is not a suitable occasion for entering at 
length on the important question of pecuniary 
return for capital invested in the improvements of 
the dwellings of the labouring classes; were it so, 
I might quote the words of the Duke of Bedford, 
and other distinguished landowners, who have 
placed its bearings, with regard to the proprietors 
of land, in their true aspect; and I could show, | 
that from 4 to 5 percent. clear of expenses, and in 
some instance a higher rate, has been realized in 
towns, from newly-built improved dwellings, in a 
sufficient number of instances, to prove that, with 


ithe exercise of a sound discretion and careful 


management, a return may be obtained which is 
about equal in per-centage to the average profits 
of the nine great railways diverging from the | 
metropolis. 

It would, however, be unreasonable to expect | 
that those who, whatever may be their zeal in the | 
cause, have not the requisite knowledge, can | 
themselves conduct with pecuniary success under- | 
takings which are so practical in their character. | 
With great justice and feeling does Miss Night- | 
ingale say, “ What cruel mistakes are sometimes | 
made by benevolent men and women in matters 
of business, about which they can know nothing, 
and think they know a great deal.” 

As bearing on the question of pecuniary return, 
I may add, that one important result which 
would inevitably follow the legal enforcement of a 
good sanitary state in all dwellings let in apart- 
ments to pay a low weekly rent, must be that 





* Benefit Building Societies present’ an important ma- 
chinery for providing improved dweliings for the working 
classes, and any judicious advice given to the members, 
in the selection of their plans, may essentially contribute 
to the acquisition of a “‘ healthy home.”” In many places 
on the Continent, societies have been formed by philan- 
thropic persons to build suitable houses, and to afford 
facilities which enable the working classes to become the 
owners of their own dwellings; the parties advancing 
the money being satisfied with four per cent. interest, and 
the security of a sinking fund to pay off the capital. 





| servant, who was a native of Ireland, I had much 


reason to complain of neglect of duty, and 
learnt indirectly that the man was intending 
to abandon his wife and children. A serious 
conversation with him, and a representation of 
the cruelty and wickedness of his conduct, led 
him, without attempting a justification, to ac- 
knowledge, after some hesitation, that he felt 
discouraged ; he was desirous of keeping his famil 

in a respectable condition, and educating his chil- 
dren, but he was obliged to keep them in a 
miserable neighbourhood, occupied by people of 
the lowest character, who, old and young, gave 
themselves up to intemperance and other vices ; 
he found it impossible to prevent the evil effects of 
such a neighbourhood upon his family, especially 
his children ; he had not the means of procuring a 
better habitation, and did not know what to do. 
This conversation having directed my attention to 
the importance of proper dwellings for this class 
of people, and entertaining in other respects a 
favourable opinion of the man, who had received a 
good common school education, after some reflec- 
tion I proposed to him, that if he could find a small 
piece of land in a respectable neighbourhood, I 


| would advance the money for its purchase and for 


the building of a suitable house. He seized the 
proposition with great eagerness ; he found a piece 
of land, and a house was built. This change from 
a bad to a good dwelling was the saving of the 
man and his family. The house is so large that he 
lets a portion of it to one or two other families, 
The rent thus received is more than sufficient to 
pay the interest of the debt, and the surplus of 
his wages has gone to paying off the principal. The 
man remained in my service eight years, until I 
left to make a tour of two years in Europe. The 
prosperity of the man continues. His habits of 
industry and thrift are confirmed.” 

After instancing these two cases of a successful 
application of remedial measures, it may be useful, 
in closing, to recapitulate briefly the various 
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,eans, through the use of which, the dwellings of 
: - ealthy 


our working population can be rendered “ H. 
Homes.” 

They may be ranged under the three heads of— 
Government measures; the action of public bodies, 
of the employers of labour, as well as of voluntary 
associations; and personal influence. ; 

In England, where every man’s house is said to 
be his castle, legislative interference can only be 
anticipated to a very limited extent, beyond the 
enactment of general sanitary laws, and those 
which are strictly of a permissive character, or 
calculated to favour the action of individuals and 
of associations, in providing improved dwellings. 
A step further in advance, one which has proved 
most successful, has been taken in the regulation 
of common lodging-houses, and not until the same 
principle is applied to the enforcing of a good 
sanitary condition, with suitable arrangements 
in all tenements in towns and populous neigh- 

bourhoods, let at low weekly rents, can it be an- 
ticipated that the miserable dens,* in which large 
masses of our population at present herd, will be 
cleared of their filth, and rendered fit for the 
occupation of human beings. Within the juris- 
diction of the corporation authorities in the City 
of London such a power was conferred in 1851, 
and is discreetly exercised under the supervision 
of the Medical Officer of Health, to the great be- 
nefit of the poor, and a marked diminution in the 
returns of mortality, which have fallen since that 
date from 25 to 23 in 1,000. 

By a standing order of the House of Lords, pro- 
vision bas been made for ascertaining the neces- 
sity of enforcing the construction of suitable 
dwellings for the working classes, in lieu of such 
as may be demolished, under powers granted by 
Parliament for the carrying out of public improve- 
ments, or the works of large companies, such as 
docks, railways, &e. The non-enforcement of such 
an obligation, has led to incalculable misery and 
evils in our own metropolis, as well as in that of a 
neighbouring country. 

Legislative interference is also much needed to 
provide a remedy for the evils arising out of the 
selfish system pursued in some “close parishes” 
of pulling down cottages, in order to obtain relief 
from a burden, which is thereby thrown on a 
neighbouring parish. 

The building of small houses on undrained 
ground, and without proper sanitary arrange- 
ments, should, as a fruitful source of sickness, and 
consequent expense to the public, be entirely 
interdicted. 

Public bodies, including many departments of 
Government, railway, and other commercial com- 
panies, as well asthe regular employers of working 
people generally, whether they be agriculturists, 
manufacturers, owners of mines or quarries, have 
it in their power greatly to promote the well- 
being of those whom they employ, by caring for 
their domiciliary condition, and by either provid- 
ing suitable dwellings for them; which may gene- 
rally be done, with ample security as to the cost, or 
by aiding them to form amongst themselves well- 
constituted associations for the carrying out of 
that object. In other instances existing dwellings 
may, as we have shown, be greatly improved at a 
moderate cost. 

The construction of model dwellings, by associa- 
tions formed for that purpose, as well as the reno- 
vation of old houses, have proved in some places 
of great value as an experimental and pioneering 
movement, irrespective of the immediate benefit 
conferred on their occupants, and their immediate 
neighbourhood. The pecuniary return, of necessity 
greatly depends on the judgment and care exer- 
cised in the selection of sites, and in the arrange- 
ment of the plans, as well as on watchful and 
economical management. 

The practical results of the personalinteresttaken 
in this object by His Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort, in connection with the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, have been manifested in several instances 
by the providing accommodation for married sol- 
diers ; a want which led the late Duke of Welling- 
ton to object to the placing the model houses in 

the barrack-yard, lest they should cause dissatis- 








a room about 22 feet by 16 feet, the ceiling of which could 
be easily touched with the hand, without any ventilation 


excepting through some hLalf-patched broken squares of 
glass, and in it were constantly lodging from forty to sixty 
human beings, men, women, and children, besides dogs 


and cats. The Lodging-house Act has in this case ope- 
rated a great reformation, but the want of power to ex- 


tend its regulations further leaves a mass of untouched 

} rt of the 
Assistant Commissioner of Police, 1859, ‘ All the evils 
which that Act was intended to remedy still exist, almost 


filth andjmisery ; for, as is said in the last 


* I well remember seeing repeatedly in the metropolis 


faction in the army. During the present session 
of Parliament 30,0007. have been voted for this 
object. Amongst many examples of houses built 
after the general plan of those in the Exhibition, 
is an entire street, near the Shadwell station, 
on the Blackwall Railway, built by W. E. 
Hilliard, Esq., of Gray’s Inn, who has the satis- 
faction of having replaced a miserable range of 
dwellings with “ Healthy Homes” for 112 fami- 
lies, which return him between 6 and 7 per cent. 
clear, on the outlay of about 14,0007. 

With d to personal influence, if ladies 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
would individually make themselves acquainted 
with the domiciliary condition of the working 
people in their own neighbourhoods, and would 
sympathize with them in their difficulties in this 
respect, a task vastly more easy than that to 
which ladies have devoted their time and talents 
with so much zeal and wisdom, in visiting our 
prisons and hospitals; the sights they would 
witness, and the reflections which must arise 
therefrom, would compel them to exert all their 
influence in promoting the greatly-needed reform. 
Although the power of aiding directly in the 
removal of existing structural defects in the 
dwellings of the poor, is not very generally pos- 
sessed by ladies, their influence may be exerted 
with the greatest benefit in pointing out to others 
the necessity for, and in persuading them to 

into operation, those remedial measures whi 
have already been referred to. There is, more- 
over, a field for the exercise of influence in which 
ladies may labour, and have done so most efficiently. 
They can impart instruction, can exhort, encour- 
age, stimulate, and, above all, can manifest that 
sympathy which shines with such attractive lustre 
in the crowning grace of Christian charity. 
Amongst those practical duties, of which the 
necessity and advantages may be pointed out to 
the wives of working men, one of the first in im- 
portance is, that she should be “a keeper at 
home,” and attend to her household duties as well 
as to her children; for without this, a dwelling 
may possess all the conditions essential to health 
and morality, and yet the occupants be compara- 
tively little benefited by its advantages. 

Ladies can exercise a personal influence, by 
either teaching, or causing to be taught, the be- 
nefits resulting from a free admission of pure air, 
of personal and household cleanliness; and they 
can facilitate the obtaining of such articles as 
whitewash, brushes, and ventilators, as well as 
the mending of broken windows; they may also 
enforce, more especially on wives and mothers, a 
careful attention to the many details which con- 
duce so much to health and domestic comfort, and 
render home attractive, rather than repulsive, to 
husbands and sons. They can likewise be instru- 
mental in promoting those habits of temperance 
which enable husbands to expend on home comforts 
“the fool’s pence”? whereby the publican is so 
greatly enriched, to the impoverishment and 
incalculable injury of the labouring classes. 

Ladies have, by the bestowment of premiums and 
rewards for the best-kept cottages, in many places 
conduced to the health and the comfort of their 
occupants. They have also exercised a most bene- 
ficial influence, through personal intercourse, and 
what has been aptly called, “ Mothers’ meetings,” 
conducted in a spirit of Christian kindness, with 
the aim of teaching the poor to help themselves. 
The obligations of the Divine command, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” have been 
further recognized by ladies in the organization 
and in the personal superintendence of a female 
agency, which combines a social, or domestic mis- 
sion with the carrying to the dwellings of the 
masses of our town population that book, in regard 
to which, experience proves that the heartfelt re- 
ception of its sacred truths, is the best security 
for a lasting abandonment of those evil ways 
which debar so many the enjoyment of a 
“Healthy Home.” 

With such numerous examples of effort in 
various directions, it can scarcely be necessary to 
add, that but few who, actuated either by a sense 
of Christian duty, or by the lower motives of self- 
interest, or of patriotism, sincerely desire to 
improve the homes of the workirg classes, can 
fail of finding some suitable channel through 
which to promote this important and maak - 
needed object. Ifany remarks or suggestions I 
have made should contribute thereto, my aim in 
offering them for consideration will be auswered. 











HvunGERFoRD Bripce For Curron.—Of the 


without abatement, in single rooms occupied by families, 86, ‘ o required for the completion of the sus- 


le rooms so occupied being exempt from the opera- 


tion of the Act.’’ 





— bridge at Clifton, Bristol, nearly 30,000/. 
ve already been subscribed. 


THE STUDY OF CLASSICAL 
ARCH ZOLOGY, 
“ ANNALES” OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE,* 

Tue other day we fell upon an article in a 
number of the Journal des Débats,+ which con- 
tains some observations on the study of classical 
archwology, not without value in these times, and 
can scarcely fail to interest many readers. It is a 
memoir written by M. Ernest Vinet, a distin. 
guished French savant and archwologist, on the 
Instituto di Correspondenza Archeologico di Roma, 
It is interesting as showing the state of archeol 
throughout a for the members of the Insti. 
tute are not confined to Rome, but are selected 
from every country of the civilized world. M.Vinet 
gives a resumé of the labours of the Institute and 
its members, and although he has doubts of 
England generally, he mentions individual inves- 
tigators in complimentary terms. It must be re- 
membered that he is speaking only of classical 
archeology, a subject about which our Medimval 
antiquaries care little. In Germany and France, 
Medieval antiquities are studied by a certain 
number with as great zest as here in England ; 
but in those countries classical archeology is still 
considered as the great occupation of men of 
learning. Gerhard and Panofka, Bunsen and 
Lepsius, Ritter and Kiepert, Miiller and Winckel- 
mann, of the one country, with Quatremére de 
Quincy, Raoul-Rochette, Hittorff, Letronne, Le- 
normant, Laborde, Texier, and many more in the 
other, are names which are familiar to us all, and 
will remain so in future generations. In Italy, 
archzol is confined to classic times, in conse- 
quence of the wealth of material which lies at 
their disposition. Vases, bronzes, marbles, turn 
up on every side. To cite names would be useless, 
for each antiquary is a lover of the bell’ antico. 
It would be worth while for our county archzolo- 
gical associations to consider whether it would 
not be well for them to devote some small por- 
tion of their journals to this noble study; for 
while it is the province of inspiration only to look 
into the future, it is in the power of every man to 
gather experience and lessons from the past. How- 
ever we may sympathise with Medieval anti- 
quities, let us beware lest we forget or despise 
those “ Ingeniorum monumenta que seculis pro- 
bantur.” 

The work in question, written partly in French 
and partly in Italian, holds a marked position 
among the most useful and most beautiful books 
in the library of the artist and of the man of 
letters. Commenced thirty years ago, the publi- 
cation now consists of thirty volumes. An exten- 
sive atlas forms part of it, and under the title, 
“ Monumenti Inediti,” includes numerous plates, 
which reproduce with fidelity the greater portion 
of the most remarkable monuments which have 
been recovered during a quarter of a century by 
excavations in all classical countries, but ially 
in Italy. The text is a mine of research. Without 
this collection it would be impossible to grasp the 
entirety of archwological studies and to follow 
their progress. Strange to say, however, the 
notice to which we are referring is the first given 
to it in a French journal. Let us follow M. Vinet. 

Speculation did not create these Annals; book- 
making had no part in them. The idea, so hap- 
pily realized in them, descended from a higher 
source. Some fervent worshippers of antiquity, 
some great personages from the two aristocracies 
of birth and intelligence, the heir-presumptive to 
a crown, these were their founders. Nor must 
we forget the ardent initiative taken by M. Ger- 
hard, member of the Academy of Berlin, and one 
of the most worthy representatives of German 
science. 

The idea of a publication to unite in itself all 
contem archeological researches, is not a 
new one. Three archeologists of renown, Boet- 
tiger, Schorn, and M. Welcker, and the celebrated 
antiquary Guattani, some time since, and 
rately, entertained the notion. But ever a too 
exclusive policy, too limited means of information, 
or, more than all, the extreme difficulty for learn- 
ing and talent by themselves to support such an 
enterprise, placed an obstacle in the way of the 
complete success of these publications. And yet, 
when one contemplates the condition of arch»- 
ological studies, the necessity for a creation of this 
kind is very evident. 

Since the day when a charming enthusiast, 
within the walls of that Rome which he adored, 
produced the “ Histoire de l’Art” and the “Monu- 
menti Inediti,” foundations of two recent studies, 
esthetics and the interpretation of monumens 
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Sigurés,—since that epoch, memorable for ever in 
lite history, materials for archzology have in- 
se | tenfold; the treasures, heretofore con- 
cealed by the ashes of Vesuvius, have not ceased 
to accumulate within the walls of the Nea- 
politan Museum; the exquisite principles of 
Classic architecture have been displayed in all 
their beauty. To artistic and free Europe, 
England has revealed Phidias; skilful antiquaries 
have visited every spot of Greece, marking with 
pious care upon that land thickly strewn with 
ruins, the site of many a once famous, but now 
obliterated city; others have travelled through 
Asia Minor, recognizing everywhere the Hellenic 
taste, though under unexpected aspects : in giving 
to us the key to Egyptian hieroglyphics, in raising 
the veil which envelopes a civilization which seems 
to have had no infancy, a philologer of genius has 
conquered the kingdom of the Pharaohs in the 
name of French scieuce. 

Assyria, that other enigma, has permitted us to 
look upon palaces as ancient as the Bible, and 
whose walls are covered with a writing which still 
awaits its Champollion; and, lastly, pagan Italy 
has yielded to us her soul in delivering up to us 
the secret of her tombs. 

It was at the critical moment when this grand 
scientific movement, inaugurated by Winckel- 
mann, was in all its force in Rome, between the 
years 1825 and 1828, that the creation of the 
“‘ Annales ” was projected by M. Gerhard and his 
friends. Thanks to them, light for the first time 
was shed over all portions of monumental anti- 
quity; thanks to them publicity, so difficult and 
so confined in this branch of study, has become ex- 
tended and easy. Scarcely was their project 
known, than immediately all the high celebrities 
of learning grouped themselves around this pleiad 
of antiquaries; and the formation of the Insti- 
tute of Rome was the speedy result of this noble 


plain traversed by a torrent which flies with rapi- 
dity towards the Thyrénian Sea, near to a venerable 
bridge shown between two wild banks, Ponte 
della Badia, six thousand Etruscan tombs have 
been opened from the year 1825 to 1829. To tell all 
the wonders that have been found in the necropolis 
of Vulci would be impossible, Bronzes and jewels, 
of exquisite workmanship, were scattered about 
in the midst of bones in these funereal retreats, 
which had been spared as by a miracle. Four 
thousand vases which attest the ardent desire of 
the ancients to decorate the dwellings of the dead ; 
yes, four thousand vases! as beautiful for the most 
part as the graceful amphore of Nola, have been 
restored to the light of day. Fine clay, delicate 
varnish, elegant and varied form,—nothing was 
wanting to these fragile chefs-d’euvre, which are 
alive with multitudes of figures. These compo- 
sitions bear the reflex of different epochs and of 
divers styles; but in them the gods and heroes of 
antiquity play an important and undisputed part. 

The fine memoir of M. Gerhard upon the Vul- 
cian vases, “ Rapporto intorno i Vasi Volcenti” 
(“ Annales,” 1831), produced a profound sensation 
in the scientific world. By what miracle, it was 
asked, were 4,000 vases, covered with Greek 
inscriptions, buried in the cemetery of an Etrus- 
can village whose very name was scarcely known 
to history? With the exception of some Italian 
antiquaries, for whom these treasures of Greek 
| ceramic art represented “the most ancient monu- 
ments of Etrusco-Pelasgic worship,”—for it is 





eagerness. 

“ Annales et Bulletin de Correspondence Archéo- 
logique,” such was the title of this new collection, 
henceforth directed and supplied by a whole 
academy, or rather by the entire learning of 
Europe, whence it daily demanded and received 
some fresh fact, text, or idea. To register the re- 
sults of excavations was the primary object; the 
secondary was to discuss those ancient monuments 
already discovered, but wrongly or inadequately 
interpreted, and still more to describe briefly all 
those which classic soil delivered up, day by day, 
to antiquarian criticism, preparatory to their being 
studied more minutely at leisure. One branch of 
this study, till then much neglected, archzological 
topography, and another study equally interest- 
ing, to which M. Boeckh had just given a bril- 
lian start, epigraphy,—in a word, numismatics and 
glyptics, that is to say, a whole host of details and 
small problems, these found aplacein the “Annales.” 
The lively impulse they received has not been for- 
gotten. Each month the “ Bulletin” comes to in- 
torm the reader of the daily movements of the 
science, and on each anniversary of the birth of 
Winckelmann, marks the progress that has been 
made. Each year, the “ Annales” discuss before 
the learned public, some delicate point, with all 
that majestic solicitude so perfectly rendered by 
Gerard Dow, in his “ Gold-Weigher.” 

I lately read the first list of the members of the 
Institute of Correspondence,—the list of our for- 
mer colleagues. At the head appears the name of 
Frederick William, then Prince of Prussia, and 
protector of the Institute. How forcibly this name 
speaks of the elevated and liberal taste of the 
reigning families of Germany! K. Ottfried 
Miiller and Letronne, Boettiger, Hirt and Millin- 
gen, Sir William Gell, Raoul-Rochette, Thiersch 
and Quatremére de Quincy, Dodwell and Brinsted, 
Nibby, Schorn and Panofka, and, finally, Messieurs 
Boeckh, Welcker and Guigniaut, appear as mem- 
bers of this ultramontane academy. Two artists, 
large appreciators of the ancients,—Thorwaldsen 
and M. Hittorff,—also placed their names upon 
this list, where I regret to miss those of so many 
of their fellows. Amongst the honorary members 
three names have filled me with esteem,—those of 
William Humboldt, William Schlegel, and Cha- 
teaubriand. 

Rome, where the breath of antiquity so forcibly 
stirs our souls, has become the definite abode of 
the new academy. On the Tarpeian Rock the 
Archeological Institute has established its penates, 
and there have they been saluted by all the lovers 
-of science during thirty years. 

The same year in which this Society entered 
upon a path which it has traversed so honourably, 
and at such enormous sacrifices, fortune accorded 
it a marvellous discovery, which has been com- 
pared to the excavations of Herculaneum and 
Powpeii. Not far from Cornetto, in a pestiferons 


Athenian potters? 





thus the Prince of Canino expresses himself,—all | 
the masters of science verified the Hellenic cha-| illustrious remains that ages have accumulated 
racter of the vases of Vulci. Still, upon the ques- | in the Campo Vaccino, may be regarded as one of 
tion of origin, they were fer from being of one | those labours that the most courageous sagacity 
mind. The presence of these vases,—did it prove | and the soundest erudition alone may dare to 
the establishment of a Greek population living | undertake. Many antiquaries have exercised their 
an Athenian life within the walls of Vulci? or| powers upon this delicate subject. 
even the existence in this town of a colony of| Nardini, Féa, Gial, Nibby, Canina, and more 
Or, again, was it an indica- | recently, MM. Becker and Henzen. 


group themselves around the large vases of La 
Pouille, those grand and confused representations 
of the gods of Erebus and of the Furies, may well 
have seemed to them the mysterious formule by 
which the ancients revealed their thoughts upon 
man’s destiny after death. We admit that some 
tendencies, impressed with a certain mysticism, 
have glided into the exegesis of those monuments 
of serene antiquity. But, on the other hand, they 
have been pointed to with vivacity by a rival 
school, of which Voss and M. Lobeck are illustrious 
representatives. But have not the critics gone 
too far? If, as some philologers think, the 
treasures of Greek art, that art so charming and 
so pure, merely express puerile ideas; if those 
divine marbles only portray gross appetites, the 
complete want of sympathy between the form and 
the idea, this eternal contradiction is most in- 
tensely to be deplored ; it were indeed a veritable 
dishonour to the human mind. 

Towards 1835, antique topography took the 
first place in the “Annales et le Bulletin.” 
The Pontifical Government had been led eight 
years previously to clear out the mass of ruins 
which separates the Capitol from the Coliseum. 
These excavations brought valuable results. Thus 
the discovery of the pavement of the Via Sacra led 
to the recognition of the ancient limits of the 
Forum. The study of this celebrated spot is full 
of difficulties. To mark upon the sward which 
springs up between the ruins the spot where the 
kingly people crowded together to listen to its 
tribunes, and to call by their real name all the 


We will cite 


In a pre- 


| tom of a very lively taste for painted vases | vious volume of the Builder our readers have had 


amongst the Etruscan aristocracy, causing them 
| to send for them from Greece and Southern Italy, 
| thus, as it were, forestalling in the paths of luxury 
| and love of foreign productions our modern ama- 
| teurs of Chinese and Japanese porcelain ? 
| K. O. Miiller, Raoul-Rochette, Millingen, 


| MM. Gerhard, Boeckh, Welcker, and others, | 


shared in this discussion, which was hotly con- 
|tested in the “Annales et le Bulletin.” Such 
| questions may appear futile to the gay world—to 
| drawing-room loungers, particularly in France, 
| and more especially at the present time; but the 
‘learned perceived in them something more in- 
structive than secondary details. They saw 
| therein curious revelations coucerning the econo- 
|mic and social state of the old world,—incom- 
plete divergent revelations, but precious withal, 
touching as they do upon questions respecting 
which the most absolute silence reigns; but when 
the science of illustrated monuments shall have 
made still further progress, who can say that these 
revelations may not become transfused with light ? 
Truth is willing to be a long time looked for, and 
criticism has penetrated many other mysteries. 

By this wonderful discovery at Vulci, the 
imagination of all was excited; and therefore the 
attention of the editors of “ Les Annales” was 
directed, through several years, upon painted 
vases. What an extended field of study is that of 
ceramic art! How it has enlarged under the 
double influence of scientific research and com- 
mercial avidity! Their efforts have combined to 
excavate all the burial-places of Etruria, of South- 
ern Italy, of Sicily, and of the Greek continent. 
“ Henceforth,” wrote M. Bunsen, Prussian ambas- 
sador to the Papal seat, and at the same time the 
learned secretary of the Institute of Rome, and 
worthy successor of M. Gerhard, “henceforth, no 
one may hope to study with profit this class of 
monuments, and to speak of them authoritatively, 
without first consulting our collection.” How few 
people imagine that upon the 50,000 vases found 
during the last century, and incorrectly called 
Etruscan; that upon these water-pots, these cups, 
these amphorez, whitened with dust in the cabinets 
of the curious; that upon this pottery of such 
monotonous aspect, the heroic and religious myths 
of Greece unfold themselves to an inconceivable 
extent! Frequently these lines, so pure, this 
ease, full of grace, this ravishing caprice, all this 
flower of youth and beauty, sereen from uniniti- 
ated eyes the free creations of pantheism, and the 
ideas of the ancients upon the forces of nature, 
and on death. 

In these simple sketches, which a mercantile 
pen has let fall, the symbolic school, and the 
learned and gentle Creuzer, its illustrious chief, 
have more than once sought the light trace ot 
pagan spiritualism. The enigmatic figures which 





| 


particulars of their various theories. 

To the efforts of the antiquaries must be 
joined those of artists: fine restorations, admi- 
rably conceived, have been proposed by the archi- 
tects. While with so brave a hand Niebuhr 
rebuilt Roman history, this great critic dreamed 
over a restoration of the Forum. But the earth 


| still hid in part the monuments which could have 


guidedhim. Admirer and friend of Niebubr, and 
prompt to profit by a fortuitous circumstance, 
M. Bunsen has wished to conclude the sketch 
commenced by a bright intelligence. This re- 
markable attempt, the work of a mind at once 
large and enthusiastic, is summed up and made 
clear in carefully studied plans. Not only does it 
embrace the Forum of the republic, but also in- 
cludes all those constructed by the emperors. 
Doubtless it is hypothetic on several points; but, 
as it is an authority on others, as it occupies an 
elevated rank in the “ Annales,” we ought to pause 
before it. 

The Forum of the republic (Forum vetus), 
covered originally with trees and shops, develo 
itself in a valley closed by three hills, the Capi- 
toline to the west, the Palatine in the south, and 
the Velia to the east. All the space comprised be- 
tween the arch of Septimus Severus, placed at the 
foot of the Capitol and the temple of Faustina, 
situated at the base of the Velia, now crowned by 
the triumphal arch of Titus,—all this space, we 
repeat, was occupied by the Forum. Spacious 
enough at the west end, it narrows considerably 
in the east. The figure it takes on paper is that 
of a truncated pyramid, of which the base lies at 
the foot of the Capitol, and the summit at the foot 
of the Velia. This form was given to it by the 
divergence of two streets, which descended from 
the Velia, in the direction of the Capitol. They 
bounded it on the north and south throughout its 
entire length. These two streets isolated the 
Roman square from the temples, the Basilicew, and 
the Senate-hall, which surrounded it, and ranged 
themselves along their facade. The northern 
street was called the Via Sacra—summa via 
Sacra ; it was by this street that the triumphant 
warriors entered the Capitol; the southern, 
summa Velia, which passed at the foot of the 
Palatine. Two transverse streets crossed the for- 
mer, the one to the east marked the limits of the 
Forum, as high up as the temple of Faustina; the 
other to the west, and nearer to the Capitol, 
divided the Forum; this was the Clivus Sacer. 
In the portion comprised between this street and 
the temple of Faustina, the Forum changed its 
name; it was called Comitium. There, in fact, 
were held the comitia. 

This Comitium, which a great epigraphist, M. 
Henzen, places at the foot of the Capitol (“ Annales,” 





1844),—why, we will not say here—this Comi- 
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tium constituted the most important part of the 
Republican Forum ; or, to speak more correctly, 
it was a second Forum,—whereas the former, the 
Forum of the plebeians, was merely a market. 
The Comitium belonged to the patricians. It was 
for ages the political and religious sanctuary of 
the Roman people. The Forum of the plebeians 
had, doubtless, also its days of glory. The vine, 
the olive, and the fig-tree, which the Roman 
labourers had formerly planted—those happy. 
symbols of Italian culture—in later times threw 
their broad shade over many a stormy discussion. 
The Comitium, open on all sides, was raised 


Which of the twain, Livy or the Coliseum, speaks 
to us the more eloquently of Roman greatness ? 
M. Vinet goes on to discourse briefly of the 
present situation of the science in question. 
Archwology flourishes still in Italy. Long time 
past Messrs. Borghesi and Cavedoni, and more 
recently M. Minervini, acquired for themselves 
well-deserved celebrity in this class of study. As 
of old, it is still towards antiquity that the intel- 
lectual activity of Germany is turned. At the 
t time, and students, all or nearly 
all contributors to the “ Annales,” follow in the 
steps of Messrs. Welcker and Gerhard, whom thirty 





upon a flight of steps, and was protected by an | 
immense valerium from the effects of sun and | 
rain. The tribunal of the prxtor and the tribune | 
of harangues characterized the Comitium. They 
here called to mind that justice and eloquence 
were the two grand supports of the Republic. A 
semicircular alcove, with the judge’s seat at the 
far end, such was the tribunal. As to the tri- 
bune, its form recalled the ambo — [rather, 
suggested|—that peaceful pulpit whence, in 
Christian Basilice, the Epistle and the Gospel 
were read to the people during the celebration of 
mass. The tribune, according to M. Bunsen, 
presented the appearance of a little temple, the 
facade of which should be ornamented with six 
rostra, or prows of vessels. It was surmounted by 
a platform, which was sufficiently capacious to | 
allow the orator to walk a few steps either way 
upon it. It is at the extremity of the Comitium, 
on the border of the Clirus Sacer, facing the 
Capitol, that the tribunal of harangues must be 
placed. The reason is obvious: from this spot 
the voice of the orator could be heard by the 
plebeians who were listening to him in the 
Forum. | 

One day, in the most flourishing epoch of its | 
aristocracy, Rome saw a novel spectacle in this | 
tribune. Instead of addressing himself to the) 
senators, who from the neighbouring balcony of | 
the curia joined in the debates, an orator, Licinius | 
Crassus, wishing to carry a project of democratic | 
law, turned towards the people assembled in the | 
Forum, as if they alone had a right to pronounce 
an opinion on such a subject. This light cloud in| 
the clear horizon presaged the coming storm, and | 
ushered in those fearful convulsions which were | 
ultimately to crush the Republic. Twenty years | 
later, a man superior by his talent, but whom im- | 
petuosity carried beyond all limits, was debating | 
in the tribune of the Comitium, holding a shad- | 
dering people in thrall beneath his words of fire. | 
This was Caius Gracchus! In the later times of | 
the civil wars, at the moment when the horror of | 
this struggle between colossal factions was at its | 
height, Anthony ordered the head and hands of | 
Cicero to be fastened to the rostra of the tribune. | 
Fortunately for the Comitium, the tribune had | 
changed its position ; in his attempts to annihi- 
late republican forms, Cwsar, three months before 
his death, had caused it to be transported to the 
Forum, which he wished to restore. 

On such questions as these, and a hundred other 
subjects, the publications of the Archwological 
Institute shed a light: witty discussions by 
Letronne; polemics from Raoul-Rochette, fertile 
in suggestions; remarkable works by Messieurs 
Borghesi and Cavedoni, Philippe Lebas and 
Rathegeber, Canina and Lepsius ; continual inves- 
tigations by the indefatigable Emile Braun,—who, 
wonderfully learned in comparative archwology, 
was prematurely taken from the study he loved— 
are all recorded in the collection which we are 
recommending to the attention of all men of 
study. 

They will also find therein the philosophic 
researches of a great philologer, M. Welcker, and 
those of Panotka brimful of Pausanias; daring 
but ingenious observations of a seholar not long 
since oe fsa to archwology; more than 
one proof of the perspicacity of Messrs. 
De Sauley and Be Langeenien ale lastly, 
the conscientious descriptions of M. de Witte. 











It is a matter of astonishment that this deep 
philology, this notable movement in these novel 
paths of criticism should not have penetrated 
more intimately into the enlightened portion of 
the French public. Those whom their vocation 
leads to wsthetics and archwography could not 
possibly have more profitable reading. What 
sources of preparation for studies whose beauty 
and usefulness have been so often denied ! 
Assuredly if ever ancient genius makes its extra- 
ordinary power apparent, it is in its art monv- 
ments; there, above all, shines forth its incompa- 
rable spontaneity ; if it ever attains to a sublime 
perfection which has never been equalied, much 
less excelled, it is still in these we find it. There 


years of scientific research have failed to weary. 
To unite, as closely as may be done, philology and 
archeography, such is their aim, and they are 


right, for if it be true that the complete spirit of 


antiquity can only be obtained by the study of its 
monuments, so in many instances these only tell 
their secrets to philologists. Of what has been 
done by ourselves the reviewer speaks thus :— 

Can archwology acclimatise itself in Eng- 
land? (!) Up to the present time it reminds us 
of those exotic plants whose somewhat sickly 
branches can only expand themselves under the 
greatest care and trouble. Nevertheless I have 
confidence in the veteran ardour of Mr. Cockerell, 
in the profound knowledge of Mr. Birch, in the 
delicate tact of Mr. Newton, andin that swarm of 
accomplished travellers at the head of whom 
march Messrs. Leake, C. Fellows, Hamilton, and 
Falkener; and I have faith in the influence of a 
museum without a parallel. 

[Of some here mentioned by M. Vinet, Leake 
and Hamilton, we must now unfortunately speak 
in the past tense. Others might worthily be 
named in addition]. 

In France the actual state of archeology is alarm- 
ing. Far be from me the thought of daring to 
condemn the study of Romanesque and Gothic art ; 
this study is too grand. It has given us, among 
many valuable treasures, the precious monographs 
of M. Vitet. But this very legitimate passion, 
this love for our national ruins, as was proved by 
the recent discussion on Alesia, these varied re- 


|searches to which the Antiquarian Society of 


France gave so happy an impulse, have given birth 
to an error sufficiently grave, to make it necessary 
to endeavour to remove it. Misled by the rapid 
progress of Medieval archeology, and by the 
numerous well-informed persons who conscien- 
tiously study the cathedrals and castles of their 
particular province, the general public, who con- 
cern themselves but little about these matters, 
have imagined that this scientific advance has 
been made everywhere alike. Thus, according to 
them, the great field of archwology employs an 
army of labourers. Alas! this is far from the 
truth! With the exception of one small group 
composed of members of the Institute, to whose 
worth in particular foreigners pay just homage ; 
with the exception of some first-rate explorers, a 
few artists of a great school, and two or three un- 
known men of science, no one in the country of 
Montfaucon, even among literary men, seems to 
feel the least interest in figurative antiquity. 

This is a remarkable fact, but its explanation 
is found in our modern styles of literature; that 
feverish activity, that desire for incessant pro- 
duction and appearance before the public, cannot 
brook long and often sterile studies of antiquity, 
and forced application to difficult research. Men 
fear this patient and painful labour, this alche- 
mist-like working, unsupported by the encourage- 
ments of the outer world, which is removed thou- 
sands of from such trains of thought. 
What an amount of reading before being able to 
write a single line! What immense preparatory 
study! Buildings, statues, vases, medals, inscrip- 
tions, the antiquary must see all, study all. Ina 
science where so much is left to hypot 
induction a so important a part, it is only by 
the carefu i of monuments one with 
another, that their true signification can be 
divined. Now that their number has so wonder- 
fully increased, the effort should indeed be pro- 
portionately great. 

An eminent writer, M. Ernest Renan, a short 
time since mentioned the following portrait, traced 
by M. le Maistre ; it is that of Modern Science, 
whom the author of the ‘ Soirées de Saint Peters- 
bourg’ represents, ‘with his arms loaded with 
books and instruments of all sorts, pale with work 
and night-watchings, dragging himself, panting, 
and stained with ink, along the path of truth, 
as he droops towards the earth his forehead 
furrowed with algebra.’ Archwology I should 
have to personify with a magnifying glass in her 
hand, gazing around on the sublime relics which 





are faults in the Iliad; the Parthenon is exempt. 


are her delight. I would especially take care to seat 
her beneath a gilded canopy, and for this reason :— 


is, where | - 


In Se ae ae 
she always keeps a pleasant smile for the rich 


exacts are sometimes too costly to allow her 
always to content herself with the somewhat 
ragged mantle of philosophy. This, to my think. 
ing, her weak point, has in many instances drawn 
her towards intelligent luxury, that of an enlight- 
ened aristocracy. To more correctly, the 
taste for art, the elegant culture of the mind, has 
attracted to her persons of high condition. One 
of the privileges of archwology is to please great 

ges: the Count de Caylus, the Earl of 
Arundel, Lord Pembroke and Sir William Hamil. 
ton, M. de Choiseul, Gouffier, and Cardinal 
Albani, Baron de Stosch and the Duke de Blacas, 
Count Alexander de Laborde, whose scientific 
ardour lives again in his son, the Count de Clarac, 
who has given his fortune in exchange for the 
gratification of publishing a great work, and a 
hundred others, bear brilliant testimony in favour 
of the liberal inclinations of the higher classes, 
The Duke de Luynes, whose generous hand has so 
nobly supported the ‘Annales,’* is the latest shoot 
of this noble race of connoisseurs, a race which 
dates from the Medici. No one is ignorant of 
this fact: their palace at Florence was the cradle 
of archeology. 

An optimism, very honourable in its principles, 
will perhaps raise a doubt as to the justice of 
these observations, and will deny the decadence of 
a study which is much more important than is 
commonly believed,—a decadence only too real in 
our own country. If so, the reply is easy: in a 
town containing a million souls, concludes M. 
Vinet, in the midst of that intellectual sun whose 
rays spread throughout the entire world, a col- 
lection considered by the whole of Europe as the 
most learned organ of archwology, has not twenty 
subscribers. 





ACCIDENTS IN MINES AND SEA-BOUND 
VESSELS. 

Dverrnc the last half-century many remarkable 
changes have been made. While science has 
wonderfully advanced, and steam and mechanical 
aids have been used to give increased power, 
safety, and facility to the manufacture and transit 
of various and products, it is a lament- 
able consideration that during this period whole- 
sale loss of life has been constantly taking place. 
In considering this important subject, it should 
not be forgotten that not only in coal mines, but 
in our great emigrant and other ships, and also in 
our manufactories, the number of persons engaged 
has vastly increased, so that large numbers are 
exposed to the risk of a single calamity. 

Notwithstanding, as regards our shipping, that 
lighthouses have been raised in places of danger, 
charts and other matters of this description have 
been improved and corrected, while the intelligence 
of the commanders, officers, and crews of both 
steam and sailing vessels has been much im- 
proved, yet from time to time we read of the 

'y of several hundreds of our fellow-creatures 
being suddenly buried in the sea, and but few 
left to give even an imperfect account of the 
catastrophe. 

While admitting the sudden and terrible dangers 
of the sea, it is certain that a t deal might be 
done to lessen danger in this direction. In formi- 
dable parts of our coast the harbours of refuge now 
in progress will save life. More, however, will be 
wanted. Hundreds of lives are lost by the im- 
perfect machinery by which boats in the time of 
danger are lowered from ships. Iron ships 
need consideration as regards their arrangement 
and strength for the of machinery. The 
formation of an institute of ship-builders nad 


be 
for the advancement of 


the means of causing good ; and, moreover, 

is still a rare field open 

the education of them “ that down to the 
sea in ships, and occupy their business in great 
waters,” and also in the nice adjustment and 


safety of crews, passengers, and valuable 
merchandise depends. 

In coal mines, as it seems to us—and we 
say so both from personal observation and after 
hearing the opinions of both managers of mines 
and workmen in them—with far greater cer- 
tainty could even a large per-centage of the lives of 


* In 1836, to make up for the delay in the continued 
publication of the Roman direction, the members of the 
French section ted themselves provisionally to 
publish new “ *” until the Institute at Rome should 
be in a position to continue its work. Two volumes only 
were produced—1836 and 1838. The editing was con- 
fided to a committee composed of Messrs. de Quincy, 





president ; the Duke de Lu vice-president ; La- 
jard, Ch. ynes, Pp t; F 


t, Letronne, Raoul-Rochette, and J. 





de Witte. 
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those engaged be saved than of those employed at 
sea. In considering these matters, it is worth 
while to look back. In former times, in the best 
coal districts, scarcely any care was taken touch- 
ing ventilation. About the year 1816 (forty-four 
years ago) a writer of good authority says, the 
miners were afflicted with various disorders, owing 
to their breathing the heavy, unwholesome air 
which lodged in some parts of the pits; and it 
was a common occurrence to find numbers of 
workmen in a sitting posture, their heads resting 
on their knees, seemingly asleep. On attempting 
to rouse those seemingly sleeping ones, they were 
generally found fixed in that position in the rigid 
stiffness of death. This did not always occur in 
the mines, but the poisom there inhaled into the 
lungs acted frequently on their arrival at the 
bank. Im the Forest of Dean, not fifteen years 
ago, the surgeon of a large district, whose duty 
it was to attend to the health of miners, told the 
writer (and this was confirmed by many of the men) 
that the most common illness was caused by inhal- 
ing this description of gas—the pitmen called it 
the “ blind,”—which lodged in the stomach, caus- 
ing the most violent pain, that could with diffi- 
culty be removed by strong purgatives and other 
means. In that part there are many small col- 
lieries carried forward by means of a small asso- 
ciation of miners, with but little capital, who, 
by being born within the margin of the forest, 
have a right to commence works of this descrip- 
tion. In many of these instances the arrange- 
ments are of the most primitive description ; the 
machigery is imperfect amd dangerous, and the 
ventilation still more se. 

Formerly, even in the large collieries of North- 
umberiand and Durham, there was no registration 
of the extent of the coal which had been exca- 
vated, and it was by no means rare to have law- 
suits and other disputes, arising from coalmen 
interfering, sometimes from ignorance, with the 
royalty of others. 
working, many lives were lost by cutting into 


forth, carrying death and destruction with it. On 
one occasion the water, owing to some such cause, 
came suddenly into the working of a pit near 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. There were upwards of 
one hundred men and many horses employed at 
the time. Machinery was erected for the purpose 
of clearing the pit of water; but the process was 
so slow, that all chance of saving life was given 
up. It was, however, suggested by many that, by 
the opening of a shaft which had been closed, but 
which communicated with a higher portion of the 
coal seam, the men might be reached, and perhaps 
fortunately saved. When the pit was cleared, it 
was found that, if what was suggested had been 
carried into effect, lives might have been saved, The 
men and boys had fled to the high parts just men- 
tioned,—there they had subsisted by various means, 
husbanding them carefully, and keeping a record 
of the time of their terrible imprisonment ; and 
it is supposed that some of those poor fellows had 
existed for three weeks. Not one, however, was 
found alive to report the sad tale. 

Formerly baskets formed of very strong twigs 
were used for the purposes both of raising the coal 
and lifting and lowering the men and boys: 
hundreds of accidents have happened by the 
upsetting of these baskets called “corves ;” 
now, however, stromg square boxes are passed in 
ing from top to bottom with much greater 


y- 

Steam-engines of vast power are employed, 
which in a measure prevent danger from water, 
and the system of mine-registration will prevent 
many of the former accidents. Asis the case at sea, 
both the managers of mines and those who work 
in them have advanced in intelligence. The 
“Davy lamp” has been introdueed with good 
effect, notwithstanding that sudden and lament- 
able accidents are of frequent occurrence. We 
believe that the safe and proper ventilation of a 
coal mine, in nine cases out of ten, is quite a matter 
of skill and cost, and fear it must be admitted that 
when the last fatal accident occurred, which 
struck with sudden death eighty human beings, 
—changing them in a few instants into charred and 
shapeless masses, so that some could only be 
recognized by the buttons on some little article 
of clothing which might be left upon them— 
there had been distinct warning for some time 
before : even on the very morning of the explosion, 
several men refused to go to work, and by that 
means saved their lives, In the case of railway 
accidents the companies are made to pay large 
sums for neglect, or deficiency of machinery which 
may be the cause of damage; and if the same 
arrangements were made in the case of acci- 
dents such as that we have alluded to, that 





In this careless manner of! 





lives and limbs should be paid for so as to 
afford the means of subsistence to the widows 
and orphans, such appalling accidents would 
be of very rare occurrence ; improved methods 
of ventilation would be introduced, and care 
taken not to neglect the warnings which are 
generally given of such calamities; in some 
cases they are caused by the carelesamess, igno- 
rance, or foolhardiness of the men. One such 
act endangers many lives, and such heedlessness 
should be i as acrime. As matters now 
stand those belonging to the miners who are 
left behind, are objects of public sympathy—and 
which it is hoped will be shown in a substantial 
shape, for it should be remembered that while 
we are enjoying our cheerful fires at home, 
industrious workers are delving im darkness and 
danger. Moreover, when such accidents occur, 
no Deal boatmen more bravely venture on the 
stormy sea for the purpose of saving life, than do 
the pitmen enter the burning shaft and stifling 
working, te endeavour to save their fellows. 








BRUSSELS PALACE OF JUSTICE 
COMPETITION. 

We hear from the Legation that the Belgian 
Government has postponed till the Ist of October 
next the day for the reception of the designs for 
a new Palace of Justice at Brussels. 





OSWESTRY CEMETERY COMPETITION. 


WE are informed that the first premium has 
been awarded to Mr. Hans F, Price, architect, of 
Weston-super-Mare. 





HEREFORD IMPROVEMENTS 
COMPETITION. 


WE understand that the Town Council Im- 
provement Committee have received about a 


| hundred designs from architects in various parts 
some exhausted pit filled with water, which rushed | 


of the country, for a clock tower in the High- 


|square, and a cloek turret over the market en- 


trance in the High-town. The Committee have 
made arrangements for the publie exhibition of 
the designs, in the Assembly-room of the Shire- 
hall. 





THE ART-UNION OF LONDON 
COMPETITIONS. 


Tue exhibition by the Art-Union of London, 
which will open on Monday, will be more than 
usually interesting, inasmuch as it will include, 
besides the works of art selected by the prize- 
holders, the outlines illustrative of “The Idylls of 
the King,” sent in reply to the offered premiums 
of the association, and the statuettes illustrative of 
English history, submitted under the same cir- 
cumstances. The council have not made a decision 
in either case, preferring to submit the designs 
first to public criticism. Of the outlines there are 
forty-two or forty-three sets, each consisting of 
about a dozen drawings,—nearly 500 therefore 
in all. 

The statuettes are fewer in number, only eleven 
having been sent in. These represent “ Alfred in 
the Danish Camp” (a group of three figures) ; 
“Edward and Eleanor,” “The First Prince of 
Wales” (King, Queen, and Priace); a second 
“ Alfred and the Danes” (two figures); “ Queen 
Eleanor and Fair Rosamond ;” Lord Macaulay 
(a seated figure); British Children (“ Non Angli 
sed Angeli”); “Martyrdom of Margaret Wil- 
son;” “Lady Godiva,” and two statuettes of 
Oliver Cromwell. The choice will lie amongst 
the three or four first-named. 

We have already given a list of the pictures 
and sculpture purchased by the prizeholders. 








BUILDERS’ AND CONTRACTORS’ HOISTS. 


A GREAT saving of human labour is effected by 
a new form of hoist introduced for the use of 
builders in this metropolis. Hod-carrying up 
long ladders is a depressing occupation, though 
an elevating movement. The mechanical hoist 
should, therefore, be encouraged throughout the 
metropolis, and in many provincial towns we 
think that even the human labour of the mechan- 
ical hoist may be lessened by the use of water as 
a balance-weight, making the huge steam-engines 
of our water-works lift bricks, mortar, stone, 
cement, iron, timber, slates, or any other material 
up to the full elevation of the effective head. The 
working cost of pumping each 800,000 Ibs. of 
water 100 feet high is only 1s. (as see Mr. Quick’s 
published returns). If we consider that a brick 
weighs 8 lIbs., this is equal to 100,000 bricks, 


lifted 100 feet. The companies cannot sell water 
at the price indicated; but supposing we say 6d. 
per 1,000 gallons (water, in bulk, is sold at 3d. 
per 1,000 gallons to railway companies, &c.), then 
8,000 galloms of water, charged 6d. per 1,000 

will, at a cost of 4s., lift 1,000 bricks 100 
feet high, by means of a water-balance hoist: at 
3d. per 1,000 gallons, the cost will only be 2s. 
Some of the water may be used for lime mortar, 
and for other purposes. We give the idea, and 
leave the applieation to the users of power. 





THAMES EMBANKMENT COMMITTEE. 
Tz Thames Embankment Committee have 








presented their report, and it has been printed. 
| The Observer says of it :—‘ There is some reason 
| to hope that, after all, something will be done 
| towards effecting that most desirable object, the 
best means of providing for the increasing traffic 
|of the metropolis, by the embankment of the 
| Thames. The committee have carefully considered 
the several plans which have been brought before 
them with a view to the embankment of the 
Thames, and they have received much valuable 
evidence on the subject. In connection with the 
matters referred to them they have considered 
it necessary to inquire into the mode proposed for 
constructing the low-level sewer about to be made 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works, and they 
found that if that sewer were carried under the 
Strand and Fleet-street it would cause a vast 
amount of injury to the trade and traffic of the 
district, which it is searcely possible to estimate. 
The importance of providing tor the construction 
of the low-level sewer in connection with the 
embankment has been recognised by the various 
engineers whose plans have been submitted to 
them ; and provision is made in all these plans 
for constructing the low-level sewer along the 
| foreshore of the river and within the embank- 
|ment. The committee have had many plans 
| before them, out of which they have agreed to 
| select the three presented by Messrs. Bazalgette, 
| Bidder, and Fowler, civil engineers. All of these 
|comp-ise the plan of including in the embank- 
| ment the low-level sewer on the north side of the 
| Thames, the embankment to extend from West- 
| minster to Queenhithe—that is, from Westminster- 
| bridge to London-bridge. All the plans comprise 
| a railway and a roadway—in two of them on the 
same level, and in the third on different levels. 
The wharfs are not to be interfered with, but, on 
| the contrary, to be improved by the construction 
‘of docks and other facilities within the embank- 
/ment. The committee has rejected the propo- 
| sition to attempt to make it a public company, 
;and recommended that, as the Legislatare have 
| already intrusted the main drainage of the metro- 
polis to the Metropolitan Board of Works, by the 
| 21st & 22nd Victoria, cap. 104, sec. 11, and 
| armed them with powers to deal with the fore- 
| shore of the river in connection therewith, the 
construction of the embankment should also be 
| intrusted to them. They recommend that, in aid 
|of the funds already voted for the sewer, the coal 
and wine duties, which are to expire in 1861, 
should be renewed for a limited time, and the 
proceeds be applied to the expenses of the em- 
bankment. The whole expenses of the embank- 
ment, including sewers, &c., are estimated at 
1,000,00027. One-fourth of this at least would be 
the cost of the length of sewer to be made. 
Indeed, it would be much more if it ran under 
Fleet-street and the Strand. The rest is to be 
raised by the renewal of the 8d. and the 1d. coal- 
tax, and the wine duty of }d., from which an 
annual sum of 100,0007. may be expected, and the 
committee recommend that the cost of the em- 
bankment should be a first charge upon these 
duties. 

From the simplicity of the proposition, and 
the manifest—indeed, the pressing—necessity 
of the scheme, we are glad to see a prospect of its 
being carried out at length. The money can be 
easily raised in the manner and in the proportions 


proposed.” 


Burtpers’ Dinyers.—Sir: The workmen in 

the employ of Mr. George Smith, of Gillingham- 
street, Pimlico, held their seventh annual dinner 
on Saturday last, July 28, at the Crystal Palace. 
The men, 220 in number, sat down in the south 
wing dining-room: Mr. S Smith presided, 
supported on the right by his father, Mr. 
Smith, and on the left by Mr. Whines, the shop- 
foreman. The usual loyal and other toasts were 
drunk, and the greatest conviviality and good feel- 
ing prevailed. Several tradesmen connected with 
the firm attended. Your notice of the above will 
oblige,—J. G 
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SCHOOLS OF ST. MARY-THE-LESS, LAMBETH. 





SCHOOLS IN VAUXHALL. 
DISTRICT OF ST. MARY-THE-LESS, LAMBETH. 
TueEse schools (which we here illustrate) are 

being erected for the benefit of a large poor! 
district parish in Lambeth, lying east of Vaux- 
hall Bridge, and bordering on the river: it 
forms part of the Manor of Kennington, and | 
belongs to the Duchy of Cornwall. Nine years | 
since the two existing church school-rooms 





the . ‘ 
were closed from want of funds to keep them open, | both inside and out, relieved by red brick bands | 


and their broken windows and desolate appear- | 
ance presented a complete picture of poverty and | 
decay. The late incumbent re-opened these | 
schools, and they were speedily filled with chil- 
ren. 
of them had been previously used as a Mormonite 
meeting-house), have been hired or borrowed, and 
all are now so crammed with children, as to be 
unhealthy in hot weather. It is to remedy this 
evil that the new schools are being erected. The 
district is one of the very poorest in the metro- 
polis. Its present population is 15,000, of whom 
the collector says not ninety are assessed for in- 
come-tax, and of this small number more than a 
fourth are publicans. Vauxhall Gardens, which 
are within the limits of the district, are now 
being built over, so that in a short time the 
population will be most materially increased. 

The drawing-school was opened nearly six years 
since by the present incumbent, shortly after his 
appointment to the parish. It was designed for 
the benefit of the many artisans engaged in the 
building trades, and as engineers or potters, by 
whom the neighbourhood is peopled. It has been 
pre-eminently successful in accomplishing its de- 
sign, and is probably the only Art-School in the 
metropolis which draws the great majority of its 
pupils from the ranks of the artisans. This school 





has more than 150 students on its books, and an 
average attendance of considerably more than 100. 
For the last three years it has been quite self- 
supporting. The students assemble in the parochial 
school-rooms, both of which have now been 
opened for them, but the inconvenience and many 
practical evils which arise from having to use 
rooms that have been crowded all day with chil- 
dren are so great, that it has been felt for some 
time that the school cannot continue in its present 
high state of efficiency, or retain the more ad- 
vanced pupils which itself has trained, unless a 
separate building can be provided for its accommo- 
dation. The Prince of Wales laid the first stone 
of such a building on the 27th of June, as we 
stated at the time, but several hundred pounds 
are still needed for its completion. It will be 
scarcely creditable to the many wealthy employers 


: of labour in Lambeth and Southwark, where men! signature was not considered disgraceful, even to 


enjoy the benefits of this school, and whose labour | the nobility, it is curious to notice the great 


is rendered more valuable by the instruction they 
receive in it, if such a work is permitted to lan- 
guish for want of the funds which are necessary 
for its speedy completion. The incumbent of the 
district, the Rev. R. Gregory, St. Mary’s Par- 
sonage, Lambeth, is the treasurer of the fund. 
The schools are being built of stock bricks, 


and arches over windows and doors. Bath-stone 
bands are also introduced, and all window-heads 
are in Bath stone. The columns, forming mullions 
to most of the windows, stand clear of the sashes. 


Since he left the parish, three rooms (one | There are four large school-rooms; two for the 


boys, on the ground-floor, and two for the girls, 
on the upper floor; and there are also four class- 
rooms. The whole affords accommodation for full 
700 children. A playground is provided, as 
shown on the plan, for the boys, and one also for 
the girls. 

The contract for the parochial schools amounts 
to 3,3657. The builder is Messrs. B. Colls. The 
tender for the drawing-school is 9001. 

The whole is being erected from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. John L. 
Pearson, architect. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN PENMANSHIP. 


Great is the difference between the clerkly 
penmanship in the body of ancient deeds and the 
rough, rude, and often illegible signs of those 
famous men of the sword whose functions in the 
Middle Ages were so much in demand; and it 
may be remarked that in those days when the 
circumstance of having a pen in hand must have 
been a remarkable event in the lives of the great 


extent, with the contemporary style’ of architec- 
ture. 


of Queen Elizabeth are singularly beautiful, and 
show much variety. There is the small Italian 
hand, which was used when writing, as princess, to 
her dear cousin and king, Edward VI., and on other 
complimentary occasions; a more vigorous style 
for state purposes ; and a very large hand, which 
combined the Gothic with the Italian, which 
“ Good Queen Bess” used when she threatened 
to unfrock a bishop. 

Looking at ancient documents of a time when 
being obliged to resort to the use of a cross fora 





mass of the community, the penmanship of niger ‘ rail eben 
the few learned clerks was noticeable for. its merit of distinctness. In these way 9 


beauty, and also for its correspondence, to some aBh the on 


The effect of the introduction of Italian archi- 
tecture may be traced both in manuscripts and 
books. Many of the specimens of the handwriting 


| variety of the crosses, and the different degrees 
| of artistic skill which are shown in them. As the 
| practice of writing became more general, the use 
|of the cross became less 80; and, although many 
‘could not write their entire name, they managed 
'to sign with a letter, or a peculiar form or 
‘flourish which had some resemblance to one. 

In a collection of autographs of the relatives of 
Shakspeare, published by Mr. Halliwell, a great 
variety is shown. Agnes Arden’s signature re- 
sembles the letter U, such as would be made by a 
schoolboy who had just got out of his “ pot- 
hooks.” John Shakspeare signs with sword-like 
cross, so firmly and vigorously marked, that one 
can fancy, if opportunities had offered, that this 
hand might have been cultivated into that of the 
skilled draughtsman. Others of those signs are 
crosses surmounted by circles, and some show im- 

rfect attempts at regular signatures. 

& raves the systems of book-keeping and 
accounts which are now required for successful 
trade, it is difficult to understand how business, to 
any extent, could then have been carried on. Tallies 
kept by notched sticks, with certain hieroglyphics 
for the different goods, were much used instead of 
books ; and no doubt those instruments were pro- 
duced by many of the traders of London and else- 
where, with as much gravity as a regular bill at 
the present day.* : 

In the reign of George III., when education had 
become more , the crosses of those who 
could not write, lost the distinction and artistic 
character of older — and bogten sdb — 
hand corresponds in style wi e an 
furniture then in fo This writing, although 
without much beauty, has, notwithstanding, 








tion of in banks, and 
clerks in m ts’ offices, few seem to have time 
to trim their letters. Few artists write a good 
hand. Physicians’ prescriptions are often as 
difficult to decipher as ancient hieroglyphics ; 
and it must be confessed that writers for the 
press are not generally remarkable for either 
the distinctness or beauty of their manuscript. As 
regards artists, the practice of handling the brush 
and pencil is not favourable to graceful penman- 
ship ; and in respect of the literary profession, it is 
generally difficult for the pen to keep pace with 
the thoughts, to say nothing of the fact, that time 
often presses. 

* At the beginning of the present century, in the case of 

account, 


a in a town in the north of England, the 
door on which the account had been kept with chalk, was 
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THE GOLDEN LANE BURIAL GROUND. 


We have before now referred to this place 
since the closing of the —— by the Parlia- 
mentary enactment, remarking upon the removal 
of the grave-stones and other memorials of the 
dead: by chance we recently paid another visit, 
and strange was the scene of dilapidation and 
neglect which was witnessed. The stuccoed chapel, 
of Strawberry-hill Gothic design, has fallen into 
outward decay. A large sign-board announces 
that part of the interior has been converted iato 
a manufactory. A large part of this building 
seems to have been a casing of plastered brick- 
work, raised for show. This is now plainly 
visible. Above the porch is a board, similar to 
those which announce that “building sites are 
for sale.” The trees are in ill condition, and 
serve in many instances as posts for clothes-lines : 
the “washing” flutters in the air: the ground 
is broken, and covered with various matters: 
squalid-looking children, who have by some 
means obtained admission, are playing at various 
games: some little gambling goes on,—and 
part of the ground seems te be a depositary or 
standing-place for carts; near which, is a large 
boiler of a steam-engine. A suspicious-looking 
hoarding of wood has been drawn across part of 
the ground, which curtains a large portion from 
the general view. Words would, however, fail to 
convey an idea of the unpleasant appearance of 
the place. All signs of human burial have van- 
ished, and yet how large a number of bodies have 
been here deposited. Extraordinary sums have 
been paid for the use of this land in trust, for a 
purpose which has not been fairly carried out. On 
one side of the entrance-gate is a painted board, 
which is so much defaced with handbills of a 
miscellaneous description, that it is with diffi- 
culty that the following words can be deciphered : 
“Two tiers of large dry vaults are to be let.” 
Have there once been human remains lodged | 
here ? and if so, where are they now ? 

Seeing a stranger noticing the place, several 
persons who were accidentally passing,—some of 
whom had relations buried here,—remarked upon 
the shameful desecration. One woman said that 
her husband, son, and other relations lie there, or’ 
rather perhaps did, all traces of those marks by 
which the site of the interments could be identi- 
fied having been removed. Another complained 
of the hardship, and said that the poor had 
natural feelings as well as others. 

Can it be intended to build upon this spot, 
which is so thickly crowded with the dead? As 
we have before said, such a transaction would 
be a gross act of injustice. Many graves have | 
been paid for, and should be held as sacred as any 
landed or household property. Many hundreds of | 
persons have also paid sums of money for the 
consideration that the remains of their relations 
should be allowed to rest in decency. 

In a crowded neighbourhood like this, where 
other evil conditions exist, this burial-ground 
should be carefully looked after by both the 
Government and parish authorities; for, as has 
been shown in some other instances, the law in its 
present state is sufficient to prevent, to a 
great extent, the dismantling of graveyards,— 
at any rate, the wholesale opening of graves for 
building purposes, even if they are the property 
of trustees or private companies. 








THE BELL FOUNDRY OF GLOUCESTER. 


In the course of a paper on this subject, read 
at the Con of the Archeological Institute, 
the Rev. W. C. Lukis said, the Gloucester bell- 
foundry had not been surpassed by any others 
even if it were not unrivalled in England. It 
ranks at least in the first-class with that of 
Salisbury, which was established as early as the 
reign of Henry IIL. about the year 1260, while 
a foundry existed at Gloucester in the reign of 
Edward II., and was conducted by a master 
founder, whose reputation spread far and wide. 
“Master John of Gloucester” was so renowned 
a founder that the monks of Ely sent for him 
during the reign of Edward III., in the year 
1346, and he cast four bells for them, the largest 
weighing 7,000 lbs., bringing copper, tin, clay, and 
all other necessary materials for the work. 
“ How vast the undertaking must have been,” 
said the lecturer, “when some eight or nine 
tons of metal, at least, were conveyed a long 
distance, over bad roads, to that isle, which at 
that time must have been very difficult of access ! 
Must we not feel and own that even with all 
our grand ideas about Big-Bens, and all the 
appliances of modern days, we have to sit at the 
feet of such a skilled master as John of Glou- 





cester ?” Master John’s successor in the foundry 
is supposed, from a seal found in the Thames some 
years since, to have been “ Sandre of Gloucester,” 
and Mr. Lukis says that if Master John and Sandre 
of Gloucester were not one and the same person, 
then he has no doubt that the second bell in 
the peal now in the cathedral tower was cast 
by him. The next bell-founder known was one 
William Henshaw, about whom Mr. Lukis was 
jocose. “The bell-founder has made his exit, 
and left two wives behind him to represent 
him. If one wife is ‘a better half? two wives 
must make more than one husband, and conse- 
quently in Alys and Agnes, wives of William 
Henshaw, whose itures in brass may be 
seen in St. Michael’s Church, we have rather 
more than campanologists looked for — but not 
more than their gallantry and good taste would 
find fault with or despise. If they have missed 
the founders, at all events they may see his 
Belles.” Mr. Lukis thinks the fifth and sixth 
bells in the cathedral, and also the small cur- 
few bell at St. Nicholas Church, were probably 
cast by Henshaw, who lived in the house now 
occupied by Mr. Ferry, Eastgate-street, and his 
arms still remain in painted glass. The next bell- 
founder known was Abraham Rudhall, whose family 
carried on the bell-foundry from 1626 to 1828, 
when the foundry ceased, and Mr. Mears took up 
the Gloucester business. 








DESTRUCTION OF HOUSES BY 
LIGHTNING IN PIMLICO. 


In Sutherland-street, Pimlico, near the Wooden 
Bridge, two houses—four stories high—were struck 
by lightning on Saturday night, about six o’clock, 
and although at the time it was not anticipated 
any serious damage had resulted, subsequent events 
established the fact that the electric force had 
shaken the houses to the foundation. About 
eleven o’clock the two houses had fallen into a 
heap of ruins. The front walls had fallen inwards, 
dragging with them the back walls, and the whole 
presented a complete mass of ruins. A third house 
adjoining is left standing, but is injured. 

Hoop iron bond was used throughout. Could 
this have had anything to do with the disaster ? 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Bishop Stortford.—The first stone of the in- 
tended new residence for the head master of the 
High School here has been laid by Mrs. Archer 
Houblon, the wife of the president. The esti- 
mated cost of the ground, which contains up- 
wards of five acres, and of the house and offices 


| necessary for the accommodation of sixty boys as 


boarders, is about 3,5007. As large a part of the 
sum as possible must be raised by subscription, 
and the remainder will be provided by gentlemen 
who have consented to become personally respon- 
sible for the whole amount required. The head 
master will pay, as rent, interest for the amount 
not raised by subscription, also an annual sum, to 
be agreed upon, to form a sinking fund. The 
subscription list appears to have approached 
1,0007. Mr. Murray is the architect. 

Ashbourn.—On the 19th ult., the designs for 
the Market Hall and Assembly Rooms were laid 
before the shareholders. After inspecting them, 
a design in the Italian style was selected. The 
ground plan, says the Derbyshire Advertiser, will 
form accommodation for butter dealers, green- 
grocers, and other parties frequenting the market, 
with a small corn exchange. The second-floor 
contains a concert-room, 65 feet by 27 feet, with 
platform, and cloak and ante rooms. The front 
view of the building, which is of stone, presents a 
centre door, and five windows with balcony. The 
architect is Mr. Wilson. The tenders have been 
advertised for. 

Bristol.—The foundation-stone of a new work- 
house for the Bristol Union was laid at Stapleton 
on 26th ult. The arrangements of the new build- 
ings have, in a great measure, been regulated, as 
far as their position is concerned, by the existing 
buildings, which are to remain and be incorpo- 
rated with the new. The present range of kitchen 
buildings, for instance, is converted in the new 
plan into apartments for the master and matron, 
store-rooms, officers’ kitchens, bread-rooms, &c. 
The general plan of the structure may be thus 
described :—We have first what are termed the 
“entrance buildings,” which stand close to the 
road, and contain the entrance gateway, with the 
turret above, the porters’ rooms, store-rooms, 
female receiving and probationary wards, bath- 
rooms, and vagrants’ wards on one side; and on 
the other a committee and ante room, and the 
various receiving and probationary wards, &c., for 


the men. Passing from this building, along a 
railed-off road, which divides the old men’s and 
women’s airing-yards, we reach the “ main build- 
ing, in which the greater portion of the inmates 
are lodged, and which contains the officers’ as well 
as the culinary apartments, and store-rooms. On 
entering this building, we have a passage running 
directly through it, branching off right and left, 
and dividing the men’s from the women’s portion 
of the house. The day-rooms and dormitories of 
the aged and infirm of both sexes are placed facing 
the south: the floors of their rooms are boarded : 
they have separate staircases, lavatories, and com- 
fortable and well warmed and ventilated apart- 
ments. The able-bodied paupers are placed on the 
north, east, and west sides of the house—every 
class being separate, and the wards, as well as the 
airing-yards, being inclosed, those of either sex of 
bad character by walls 10 feet high. Their wash- 
houses and workrooms are also separate. A large 
room is provided on the side of the women’s wards 
for the nursery and attendants. The female im- 
beciles are also located on this side. At the end 
of the central passage before alluded to is the 
dining-hall, about 41 feet by 75 feet. Adjoiming 
this are the kitchen and scullery, and other offices, 
and immediately behind it the engineer’s room, 
heating apparatus, boiler-room, coals, &c. The 
workshops and washing and drying rooms are 
placed at the northern extremity of the yards, of 
which they form the boundary. The in 

stands at the north-west corner of the » 
and is approached by a road of its own, after 
leaving the common entrance. This building is 
divided, as are all the others, into two distinct 
portions, appropriated for male and female pa- 
tients; the surgical cases being placed on the 
ground floor, and the medical and sick on the 
upper floor. Baths, lavatories, water-closets, 
rooms for surgeons, nurses, &c., are included in 
this building, and care has been taken to insure 
good ventilation. In the whole of the buildings, 
accommodation is afforded for over a thousand in- 
mates, exclusive of the present children’s wing. 
The general plan of this workhouse bears some 
resemblance to similar buildings, erected by the 
same architects at Norwich and Lynn, in Norfolk. 
The elevations are designed in a plain and simple 
style. The upper floors of the house are almost 
wholly appropriated for dormitories. It is in- 
tended to warm the building by the same appa- 
ratus which will perform the cooking. The con- 
tract was taken by Mr. Thomas Brooks, of Bristol, 
for a trifle under 16,0007. ; and the architects are 
Messrs. Medland and Maberly, of London and 
Gloucester. 

Manchester —Mr. A. Waterhouse, architect, 
has prepared plans for various alterations and 
improvements at the Concert Hall. A new 
entrance, says the Courier, will be made in Lower 
Mosley-street, which will obviate the crushing 
that takes place at the Peter-street entrance. 
There will be a new entrance for performers in 
Concert-buildings. An extension of 3 yards will 
be made to the hall near the Casino, to furnish a 
library, a new staircase for the performers, and a 
committee-room, in place of the present one, which 
will be taken to make the new entrance for sub- 
scribers. The orchestra is to be remodelled, and 
extended to nearly the width of the hall. The 
performers will have a central entrance to the 
platform and orchestra, but there will still be a 
door at the back, to facilitate leaving. The 
panelled ceiling will be continued over the orches- 
tra, with an additional sunlight. The interior 
will be redecorated. There was a proposal made 
to rebuild the front.——The city magistrates have 
notice to quit their present court-house in Brown- 
street, on the 29th September next, the whole of 
the building being required for the post-office. 
As a temporary court-house, a large building, 
belonging to Mr. Falkner, in Bridge-street, for- 
merly a draper’s shop, has been leased, and, under 
the direction of Mr. Lynde, the city surveyor, 
Messrs. Travis & Mangnall, the architects, will 
draw plans to turn it into a court-house with all 
possible speed. The building comprises an area of 
750 square yards, with three stories and a base- 
ment. The facade of the building will be plain 
Italian in style, the shop-fronts being removed, 
and the upper part remaining as at present. It 
is expected that a court-house and a town or city 
hall will be built at a future time. 

Arundel.—The school now being erected by the 
Duke of Norfolk at Arundel, from the design of 
the architects of his grace, Messrs. Hadfield & 
Goldie, is rapidly progressing, and will be roofed 
shortly. It is of brick, with facings of Yorkshire 
stone, and forms part of a pile of building intended 
hereafter to supply fully the religious require- 





ments of the Roman Catholics of the town and 
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neighbourhood. Mr. Bushby, of Littlehampton, | The Raising of the Widow’s Son ; 2nd. The > of the 

is the contractor. The si and important | surrection of Lazarus; 3rd. Raising Jairus’s | church ther form a square of 40 feet besides 


works at the castle are beginning to develop their 
grand proportions. We hope to give a more 
detailed account hereafter of the chapel, gateway, 
and staircase, which form the principal features of 
Messrs. Hadfield & Goldie’s design. Mr. A. Pear- 
son is the clerk of the works. 

Kelso.—The new building for the Bank of 
Scotland is now all but completed, and the new 
bank office has been opened for business. The 
building stands on the site occupied by the old 
bank, and is in the Italian style of architecture. 
The front to the Wood Market is occupied by the 
bank itself, and the agent’s house enters from 
Abbey-row. There is little ornamentation on the 
exterior of the building. It is plain, and sub- 
stantial; but forms a prominent feature in the 
street in which it is situated. The bank is entered 
through a large porch, and the main building is 
thrown back a few feet from the line of the 
street. A railing traverses the entire length of 
the building, and at the entrance to the porch are 
placed two large lamps. The architect was Mr. 
John Burnet, of Glasgow ; and Mr. Robertson the 
builder. 

Dundee.—There is a local rnmour that 15,0007. 
have been put down by one of the merchants, for 
the purchase of a people’s park in Dundee. 

Coleraine.—The newly-erected building for the 
Coleraine Academical Institution has just been 
inaugurated, as appears from a report of the pro- 
ceedings given, together with an engraving of the 


Daughter. The heading is a representation of 
the Ascension. Mrs. Hudson, the widow of the 
late Francis Hudson, of Kirmington Vale, has 
also put in a memorial window to. her late hus- 
band. The following are the subjects :—Ist light. 
The Disciples on the Road to Emmaus ; 2ad. The 
Three Marys at the Tomb; 3rd. The Incredulity 
of St. Thomas. The heading is descriptive of the 
Resurrection. Both are the work of Messrs. 
Lavers and Barraud, of Bloomsbury. There is 
also a figure of St. Helen (to whom the church is 
dedicated) in the west (lancet) window of the 
tower, by Mr. Wilmhurst, of London. This was 
presented by the vicar, as was also the font, the 
work of Mr. Keyworth, of Hull. It was designed 
by the architect, Mr. Teulon, under whose super- 
intendence the whole of the restoration has 
been carried out. Mr. Stiles, Navenby, was the 
contractor and builder. 

Braintree.— The sum of 1,663/. has already 
been expended in the restoration and enlargement 
of the church, and about 270/. only remain in 
hand towards the sum of 2,000/. which will be 
required to complete the works. 
Bolnhurst.—Recently the church of this place, 
according to the Bedford Times, has undergone 
an almost complete restoration. The chancel has 
been fresh roofed, the inner side being stencilled. 
A memorial window, the gift of the rector, occu- 
pies the eastern end. The window is of stained 
glass, and contains twenty-six figures. There are 





building, in the Coleraine Chronicle. The Insti- 
tution is intended to accommodate about 40) 
boarders, and as many as 150 day pupils. The | 
principal of the Institution has apartments in the | 
zouthern wing of the building, which also con- | 
tains the kitchen, pantries, Xc., required for the 
boarders. The middle and northern portions are 
devoted to the educational uses of the Institution. 
This is surrounded with five acres of land—the 
gift of the Worshipful Company of Clothworkers 
—which it is intended to lay ont in ornamental 
patches of shrubs, &c. The building is a plain 
structure, designed by Mr. Farrell, of Dublin. 
The gross contract was divided into two portions 
1,7081. 15s. 10d. and 9431. 18s. Sd. ; the first sum | 
for the covering in of the building, the second for 
its complete finishing. 











STAINED GLASS. 


Gloucester Cathedral.—Messrs. Clayton & Bell | 
have now completed the erection of the Guise 


window in this cathedral, according to the local arches of wood. An organ chamber on the south 


Chronicle. In the centre light is depicted the 
coronation of Henry III. in Gloucester cathedral, 
the western department representing the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, surrounded by the barons, 
officiating at the coronation. Exception has been 
taken to the drawing of the features of the youthful 
king, as being deficient in expression, In the 
eastern division of the window the principal figure 
is that of Hubert de Burgh, from whom the Guise 
family derive the manor of Elmore. 

St. Mary’s, Welshpool.—It is in contemplation 
to place a stained-glass window in the chancel of 
St. Mary’s Church, a design for which has been 
submitted for approval by Mr. Wailes, of New- 
castle. The estimated cost is 200/., towards which 
a considerable amount has been already subscribed. 
The restoration of the chancel of this church has 
lately been effected. 





CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 

Brigg.—St. Helen’s, Kirmington, was re-opened 
on the 17th ultimo. The church, which is of the 
thirteenth century, has undergone a restoration. 
The chancel window (east) was blocked up by the 
Commandments, the Commandments by an ugly 
organ, and the platform on which the instrument 
rested, and on which the singers were seated, 
reached seven or eight feet beyond the communion- 
rail. The north and south aisles have been en- 
tirely rebuilt at the sole cost of two parishioners, 


Messrs. Frankish and Hudson — the north aisle] of Hamsey parish, has been consecrated by the 
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south aisle has three new windows, given by | the new edifi i ich it i 
~ 9 0 rn: Rentaliegy oe 4 se ay. ifice, as well as the site on which it is 


dow has been placed in the south aisle by the 
vicar, The subjects are the following :—Ist light. | a nave and south aisle, with a spheral tower above 


several other windows of stained glass in this 
church. On the walls are painted several scrip- 
tural texts. A fresco-painting of St. Christopher 
was discovered on the northern wall some time 
ago. Several of the lines are visible. 

Cheshunt (Herts).—The foundation stone of St. 
James’s Church has just been laid here. The 
style of architecture is the Early Pointed. The 
church will consist of nave, an apsidal chancel, 
transepts, and south chapel, with a tower. The 
contract for erecting the edifice is 2,271/., and the 
subscriptions already received exceed that sum. 
But it is proposed also to erect a parsonage house. 
The church will contain 286 free sitings, 85 appro- 
priated, and 50 for children ; in all 421 sittings. | 

Newbury.—The new church and schools here 
have been opened. The church is built in the 
Perpendicular style, and is intended to accommo- 
date rather more than 500 persons. There are 
four windows on the south side, and six in the 
north aisle. Four arches extend the length of the 
nave, the roof of the nave and chancel have small 


side of the chancel is lighted by a wheel window, 
filled in with quatrefoil tracery. On either side | 
of the chancel are oak seats for choristers. The 
| nave and aisles are stained deal; the pudpit oak, 
| with open traced panels, and on a Portland stone 
base, At the east end of the church is a Perpen- 
dicular stained-glass window, representing the 
Saviour and the Evangelists; the seven candle- 
sticks underneath ; and in the centre above a re- 
presentation of the Lamb. At the west end isa 
stained-glass window, representing the Twelve 
Apostles and the Descending Dove. The font is 
of Caen stone, with Portland stone base, and oak 
cover, surmounted by a cross. The flooring is 
composed of Minton’s tiles, except that portion 
covered by the seats, which is of deal. The church 
will be heated with hot-water pipes, laid down by 
Messrs. Plenty & Pain, of Newbury. At the west 
end of the south side of the building there is a 
porch, having a moulded stone arch, supported by 
pillars. The church is covered with green and red 
slates. The building is of brick, with Bath stone 
dressings. At the west end is a turret, 75 feet 
high, which contains two bells. Mr. Butterfield, 
of London, was the architect, and his design was 
carried out by Messrs. Myers, of London. The 
architect of the schools is Mr. G. Woodyer, of 
Grafham, near Guildford. Mr. T. Bickonsall, of 
Steventon, Berks, is the builder; and Mr. J. 
Walker was the clerk of the works. 
Hamsey.—The new church at Offham, a hamlet 





the parish in which the people reside; and, after a 
The tower will, however, be 


whilst the walls of the body of the church will be 


built. The architect is Mr. Christian. The 
church, which is 21 feet square inside, consists of 








a transept of 18 feet; the chancel 20 feet. The 
style of the building is Geometric Decorated, of 
simple character. The walls are built of flint work 
with dressings of Sussex stone from Scaymes-hill 
quarry. It has a multangular apse, witb five 
windows, single tracery lights, the arches of the 
windows being supported by pillars of polished 
serpentine. The windows which are filled with 
stained glass by Lavers and Barraud, were given 
by five of the late baronet’s friends. The 
west window of the church is to be shortly filled 
with painted glass by the Shiffner family, asa 
memorial to the late Sir Henry. The roofs of the 
nave and aisle are plastered white between ribs 
of timber. The ceiling of the apse is decorated in 
colour. The tower is surmounted by a shingle- 
covered spire of the short proportion common in 
Sussex. Within the church the tower is groined 
with ribs of stone and chalk fluting. The nave is 
divided from the aisle by an arcade of three 
arches supported on stone pillars. The side win. 
dows of the nave and aisle are glazed with rough 
glass, decorated in patterns by Mr. Wilmshurst, 
of London. The fittings are in deal, stained. The 
walls of the church are decorated with texts, 
written by Mr. West, of London. The flooring is 
of Staffordshire tiles; those of the chancel from 
Milton’s factory, at Stoke-on-Trent, the space 
within the communion railing being paved with 
encaustic tiles. The pulpit is of oak, carved and 
panelled, supported on a stone base. The work 
was executed by Mr. Ayres, the contractor for the 
Sussex County Lunatic Asylum. 

Swanage (Dorset).—The church of St. Mary, 
Swanage, has been restored, nearly the whole 
except the tower having been rebuilt. According 
to our authority, the Dorset Chronicle, the build- 
ing is cruciform, with the addition of a north aisle 
separated from the nave by two arches, and the 
prevailing characteristic of the chancel is early 
English, and of the nave and transepts Perpen- 
dicular, though there are features of the Decorated 
style here and there throughout the building, 
more particularly in the east end, which has a 
five-light window of this description. The roof is 
open-timbered. Accommodation is given to a 
congregation of about 700, by a series of open 
seats of stained deal, while the chancel stalls have 
bench ends, with carved finials. There are like- 
wise galleries for children in the transepts. The 
communion steps are of Purbeck marble, and the 
space within is laid with Minton’s encaustic tiles, 
while the chancel is paved with productions from 
the Poole Architectural Pottery Company. In 


| the south wall of the chancel there is a two-light 


hooded window, supported in the centre by a 
Purbeck marble column, and filled in with stained 
glass. On the opposite side there is an arched 
organ recess, which is the earliest part of the church 
now extant, and which is lit by two squints filled 
by Mr. Wyatt, the architect. The whole of the 
works have been carried out by Mr. Mondey, 
builder, Dorchester, according to the plans of Mr. 
T. W. Wyatt, the diocesan architect. The total 
sum now received for the restorations is about 
2,700/., but about 3007. more are still required. 








GAS. 


Tue Metropolis Gas Bill has passed through 
the committee, who, amongst other points adverse 
to the promoters and favourable to the gas com- 
panies, have decided that the price per 1,000 cubic 
feet of common gas should be any sum the com- 
pany think fit not exceeding 5s. 6d., and that the 
price of canncl gas should be any sum not exceed- 
ing 7s. 6d., per 1,000 feet. The chairman finally 
said, that the committee had agreed to make a 

ial report to the House, stating that it is 
their opinion, in case no legislation shall take place 
during the present session on the subject of the 
me litan gas supply, it is highly desirable that 
the whole subject should be brought under the 
consideration of the Government, and that the 
Government ought to be prepared to introduce a 
measure for the settlement of the question at the 
commencement of the ensuing session of Parlia- 
ment, with a view to regulate the conditions 
under which the gas companies shall supply gas in 
their several districts, with a due regard to the 
interests of the public. 

Preparations are being made for lighting the 
town of Cuckfield with gas. The building was 
commenced last month, It is expected to be 
finished by the 1st of September, and the pipes 
and apparatus are already manufactured in 
Brighton. 

The question of reducing the price of the 
Devonport gas is being mooted. The Devongort 
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Independent, in an able article, urges the reduc- 
tion as a measure likely to be beneficial to the 
company no less than to the public. The present 
price is 4s, 6d., while in the adjoining town of 
Plymouth it is 3s. 4d. The dividend on the 4s. 6d. 
is 8 per cent., while that on the 3s. 4d. is 10 per 
cent, ; and although the Devonport Company has 
had the advantage of witnessing the steady and 
continued benefit derived by the Plymouth Com- 
pany as well as the Plymouth consumers from the 
adoption of a liberal and enlightened policy, some 
of the Devonport shareholders seem to be far too 
stupid and far too greedy to follow up so excellent 
and profitable an example. 

The Glasgow Gas-light Company bave declared 
their usual dividends of 10 per cent., deducting 
Income-tax, to be paid on Ist August and 2nd 
February next. The chairman at the annual meet- 
ing explained that the balance of profit for last 
year amounted to 16,999/. 0s. 10d., and that, after 
paying the dividend, there remained a sum of 
2,561/. 10s. 10d. to be carried to the credit of the 
reserve fund account, which would then amount 
to 26,4912. 16s. 11d., and which, in terms of the 
Act, might be raised to 29,104/. 13s. 5d., out of 
which to secure the shareholders in the payment 
of a dividend should the revenue of the company, 
from any unforeseen cause, fall off, which placed 
the company in a very advantageous position. He 
also spoke of a further reduction in price to be 
hereafter considered with reference to the price of 
coal, “assured that, by following such a course, 
they would not only benefit the public, but insure 
the prosperity of the company by largely increas- 
ing the consumption of gas.” 

Gas has just been introduced into Launceston, 
Tasmania. The cost is 20s. for cash, and 25s. for 
credit, per 1,000 cubic feet. 








THE PRESENT STATE OF CHURCH 
BUILDING. 


THE elegantly penned letter of “M. A., Cam- 
bridge ” (p. 463), deserves attention, from its being 
a sensible exposition of certain asserted short- 
comings in Church Building, and from its enun- 
ciation of a somewhat correct though incomplete 
theory; but, from his having left the practical 
conclusion almost untouched, it will be asked, 
What does it mean? What sort of church does 
the writer require ? 

In the first place, admitting his principles to be 
such as should prevail in erecting buildings for 
the Church of England, it must at the same time 
be seen that these principles are not completely 
given, and in the next that, without a full state- 
ment of them, no church can be satisfactorily de- 
signed ; for, if a theory be not fully understood, 
the correct practical result cannot be attained. 
And here is the difficulty; for, while the accept- 
ance of the theory is easy when it does not go 
beyond general ideas, yet, when others are intro- 
duced, there may arise a conflict of opinion that 
will render it impossible to establish in men’s 
minds the desired rule. 

The scope of “M. A.’s” remarks may be con- 
sidered to set up a complaint that churches are 


not built as they should be, and an hypothesis | 


that, if proper thought were introduced, there 
might be combined in them the fullest expression 
of ritual observance, with the highest develop- 
ment of xesthetic qualities. 

I assent to his hypothesis, but am not much 
inclined to join in his complaint, for I am at a 


loss to perceive that the numerous admirable | twenty-four hours, and all the 365 days except 
buildings that have been erected are so deficient | when there is a frost; and, on the whole, one 
as he intimates: granted that his requirements cannot help feeling that it would be better to 
are for desirable points, I maintain that many of | have rather less self-glorification and rather more 


the best modern churches fulfil his wishes, and 
that others could be readily made to doso. The 
auditorium is effected, whatever be its shape, if 
every worshipper can hear, as is the case in 
numerous instances, whether there be columns or 
not; and, as to the less essential requisite of 
seeing, columns, when used, do not obstruct the 
view to anything like the extent that is com- 
monly imagined. The emphatic structural declara- 
tion of preaching is secured when the pulpit is 
solidly built of stone, and adjoining or issuing 
out of a wall, as it often is. The desk, though 
frequently a removable fitting, is often properly 
placed and well marked. The table of the Holy 
Communion has received good attention of late 
years; and, by its being placed on a stone dais, its 
site becomes a portion of the structure. The 
font is sometimes emphatically and structurally 
fixed ; and the organ has been gradually getting 
into suitable position. 

Now, with such results, there is some danger of 
falling into a wrong mode of design, if we become 
discontented with what we have done. Let us 














advance by all means, but let us take care that in 
altering our mode we do not go back. I am not 
objecting to what “M.A.”has put forth; but, on the 
contrary, I approve and would enforce his valuable 
remarks. But I cannot fathom his views ; and this 
engenders a fear that he may unwittingly enter- 
tain ideas inimical to true excellence in church 
architecture, which is a peculiar art requiring a 
structural expression of religious sentiment, and 
for this there are numerous indispensable par- 
ticulars in which some minds, and possibly that of 
“M. A.” may not agree: for instance, one is, that 
the worshippers should all kneel in one direction 
as much as possible ; yet some persons would place 
them in a circle, or in any way, so long as they 
could see and hear. Another maxim should be, 
that no worshippers should be placed over the 
heads of others, as in galleries,—this being an 
indecorous and irreverent mode of placing a con- 
gregation ; though, in a west end tower, or in some 
receding western portion, an exception to the rule 
might apply, but never at the sides. Strike out 
some such subordinate essentials as the two I have 
named, and the whole mode of design becomes a 
random thing,—an incoherent system,—with free 
license to make a church like a theatre, a circus, 
or an exchange, inasmuch as in none of these 
would theessentials named by “M.A.” be necessarily 
cast aside, “M.A.” may be aware of this danger ; 
and, if he be so, then there is less need of obser- 
vations on his ecclesiological hammer. 
Epwin Nasu. 





ON CERTAIN INTERMITTENT FOUNTAINS. 


I pass through Endell-street, Long-acre, occa- 
sionally, and have observed that the drinking- 
fountain there, though sometimes flowing, is also 
frequently dry. I have not had time to make the 
observations necessary for ascertaining the exact 
law by which it is governed, but I conjecture that 
it has stated seasons and hours. 

This fountain, like many others, bears inscrip- 
tions to the effect that it is the gift of So-and-so, 
Esq., and is under the auspices of the Metropoli- 
tan Drinking-Fountains Association ; and I should 
be glad if you would give me the opportunity of 
suggesting to these gentlemen that the first con- 
dition towards making a fountain attractive is, that 
it be perennial; and that if they wish to persuade 
the thirsty labourer to go past the public-house and | 
wait till he gets to the fountain, they must make 
him feel perfectly assured that he will find a 
draught when he gets there: a single baulk will 
furnish him with an excuse to his own conscience 
for stopping at the Red Lion for the next twelve- 
month. 

The good people who have interested them- 
selves in procuring the erection of these fountains 
have no doubt done a useful work: they do not, 
it is true, seem to belong to the class who “do 
good by stealth,” nor to be likely to blush at any 
fame that may befal them; but I only touch on 
this for the purpose of urging on them that those | 
who record themselves so confidently as great 
public benefactors ought to be actuated by a feel- 
ing akin to what is expressed in the French say- 
ing “ Noblesse oblige.” It does seem a little in- 
consistent that the leaders of a grand movement 
(everything is called a movement now), with office 
and secretaries, long subscription list, dinners, | 
speeches, and what not, not to mention the special | 
donor, should not be able to keep a poor little, 
stream, no thicker than this pen, going all the 








water. AQUARIUS. 








THE NEW PARISH SCHOOL OF 
CLYST ST. GEORGE, 


Tux little village of Clyst St.George, near Exeter, 
on the 19th ult, was the scene of much rejoicing on | 
the occasion of theopening of the school-rooms lately | 
erected, with a teacher’s residence, for the accom- | 
modation of the school endowed there many years 
ago by Dame Hannah Seaward. The bells pealed 
out from the old tower at intervals, and flags 
waved both from the tower and the schoo! build- 
ings. The school-room was decorated with flowers 
by the children, about seventy of whom were assem- 
bled, and many villagers came to witness the cere- 
mony. The rector, the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, de- 
livered a short address, and the party afterwards 
partook of a goodly supply of old English fare, and 
spent the remainder of the day in the playground 
attached to the school, and on the rectory lawn, 
which was thrown open to all who chose to parti- 





The school buildings are of substantial lime- 
stone masonry, laid in irregular courses. The 
windows are square-headed, with mullions of 
Combe Down Stone, as are the quoins and dress- 
ings. The roofs are high-pitched, with gables and 
dormers ; the whole being covered with Bridgwater 
tiles, set in patterns, surmounted with a cresting. 
Octagonal stone chimneys, plainly ornament 
with a bell-turret of stone on one of the gables, 
give character to the whole. 

Within, the walls are wholly of bricks, with 
black headers intermixed with white ; and appro- 
priate texts of Scripture, formed with letters from 
Minton’s patent tile works. The roof, of oak and 
deal, is open to the ridge, affording ample ventila- 
tion ; and the floors are laid with wood. A class- 
room adjoins. 

On the outside a cloister of open-timber work 
(set on a dwarf wall), paved with common Stafford- 
shire tiles, affords a useful covered space, where the 
children can play in wet weather. 

The master’s residence, which is annexed, though 
of the smallest authorized dimensions, is conve- 
niently arranged, having a porch and entrance, a 
small parlour, kitchen, and washhouse, with other 
offices, and three bed-rooms. The staircase is of 
stone, and the walls within are of brick, white- 
washed ; indeed, there is neither paint nor plaster- 
ing, except in the parlour, throughout the premises. 

We understand that the cost has been defrayed 
by divers benefactions, added to from time to time 
and nursed in the Savings Bank. The site was 
given, and the whole work has been done under 
the superintendence of the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, 
the rector, who is spoken of as architect, clerk of 
works, &c. 








FLOATING BREAKWATERS. 


In an article in your paper of July 21, upon 
floating breakwaters, it is stated that a plan is 
under consideration of the Forts Committee, by 
Captain Adderley Sleigh; and, judging from the 
details given in your article, and without wishing 
to cast any disparagement upon Captain Sleigh’s 
plan, it must be evident to any one experienced in 
nautical affairs that such floating structures as are 
here proposed are erroneous in construction, and 
equally so to the purposes for which they are in- 
tended. Firstly, because of their great buoyancy 
from being water-tight ; secondly, their utter de- 
struction, if perforated by ball or shell. The former 
defect would be painfully manifest ina storm, where 
these structures were moored in line as a break- 
water. The rise and fall by the action of the wave 
would tear asunder the strongest couplings, and 
the enormous strain upon the moorings would very 
soon displace them. The broad inclined plane to 
seaward would offer facilities for easy destruction ; 
for, if a well-directed shell were planted right upon 
the plane, nothing would save it from going down. 

These wedge-shaped timber structures might be 
found to answer the purpose of breakwaters at a 
cheap cost, but certainly not if made water-tight. 
Some years ago a similar invention to Captain 
Sleigh’s was moored off Brighton to protect the 
coast, but there were open structures of timber in 
shape resembling a prism, floating 10 or 12 feet 
below the water, and rising 7 or 8 feet above the 
line of flotation. This plan was found to answer, 
and the principle upon which it succeeded was the 
rendering the element itself the resisting barrier 
to the force of the wave. The inventor of this 
economical breakwater was Admiral Taylor. 

Shoreham. k. C. B. 





BURSLEM WEDGWOOD MEMORIAL 
COMPETITION. 


Tue following is the report of the Referees on 
the designs submitted :— 


** We have carefully examined the whole of the twenty- 
nine plans submitted in competition for the Wedgwood 
Institute, and with much regret have to find in them so 
great a lack of the requirements of a building of this 
purport and character. The following requirements are 
essential,—Elementary class room, library, modelling 
room, master’s room, store room, keeper’s official room, 
and living room, must be on the ground floor. Museum, 
ladies’ class room, advanced class room this room is not 
inserted in any of the plans: it should be of moderate 
size, say 30 feet by 20), should be on the upper floor, and 
lighted from the roof. To avoid the imposition of local 
taxes, the keeper’s house should have its entrance in the 
open air, and quite independent of any of the entrances of 
the institution. Provision should be made for lifting 
heavy casts, &c., with facility and safety. The style of 
architecture should be strictly memorial and suggestive ; 
that is, should imply, as it were, anappreciation of Wedg- 
wood’s character and labours. This is not a question of 
cost, but one of taste—its absence contradicting the pri- 
mary motive and feeling of those who are promoting the 
erection of the institution. Scarcely any of these ele- 
ments of the question are found in the plans submitted ; 
some of them are set wofully at defiance. 
presence is compatible with the proposed expendi- 
tere; and it is for the committee to consider the 





cipate in the merry-making. 


propriety of another competition. Out of the twenty- 
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nine designs submitted, we have selected four, which, 
in point of arrangement and artistic treatment, ele- 
vate themselves far ond any of the remainder, 
and upon which we offer the following comments :—De- 
sign No. 2, with the motto, “‘ Think well on’t,” presents 
a better recognition of the requirements of the building ; 
its style is more consonant with its intent, and—if some 
of its anachronisms were revised—would be more expres- 
sive of a memorial building to Josiah Wedgwood than any 
of the other designs, though still wanting in monumental 
. To carry the building into execution in an 
honest and trathful manner would, however, considerably 
exceed the sum at the committee’s disposal, and the plan 
fails to comply with the above conditions. a No. 
18, “ Jus supra Vim,” is of high artistic merit, offers 
many points of commendation in the arrangement of the 
plan; but it is quite inappropriate to the locality, and 
still further beyond the amount stipulated, and likewise, 
but to a greater extent, fails in its requirements. Design 
No. 19, ‘* May the Arts flourish,’’ presents a better light- 
ing arrangement than many of the others, but is in other 
respects equally deficient and dissonant in style. Design 
No. 27, “‘ Pro Bono Publico,”’ has by far the best arrange- 
ment of plan, but is wanting in truthfulness and monu- 
mental character. The remainder of the designs do not 
call for any comment. (Signed) George T. Robinson, 
F.G.H.S., architect ; J. A. Hammersley, F.S.A., artist.” 


The premium of 20/. was awarded to the designs 
bearing the motto, “Think well on’t.” On the 
letter accompanying them being opened, they 
were found to be from Messrs. Ford and Meyer, 
architects, Burslem. The second premium of 107, 
has been awarded to Mr. James Murray, of Coven- 
try, being No. 27 named in the above report, and 
bearing the motto, “ Pro Bono Publico.” 

A second competition, limited to a few of the 
competitors, is now talked of. 





EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN, 
S1r,—At the request of my fellow-clerks and others, in 


reply, contended that whatever rights Sir Matthew White 
Ridley had the plaintiff now had, and that it was not to 
be contended that Sir Matthew White Ridley could not 
recover on the covenants in his lease entered into by the 
defendant’s testator to maintain and uphold these pre- 
mises, and that a Northumberland jury would not give a 
verdict in regard to his client different from what they 
would give in regard to Sir Matthew Ridiey, simply be- 
cause he was Mr. George Tallantire Gibson. 

His Lordship, in summing up, told the jury that they 
must take the evidence on both sides, and, as well as they 
could, determine in what condition the premises were at 
the periods of the respective leases ; and they must deter- 
mine whether or not, regard being had to their condition 
at the time of these leases, the defendant had surren- 
dered them in a reasonable state of repair. The defend- 
ant was not bound to leave new buildings in the place of 
old, but only to keep in repair the existing buildings, re- 
gard being had to reasonable wear and tear. If premises 
got so old and decayed that they could not be kept up, the 
defendant was not bound to rebuild them. 

The jury retired, and on their return found a verdict for 
the defendant, 





Books Beceibed. 


A Rudimentary Treatise on Clocks and Watches, 
and on Bells; with a Full Account of the 
Westminster Clock and Bells. By E. B. 
Denison, M.A., Q.C. Fourth edition, re- 
written and enlarged. London: Weale, 59, 
High Holborn. 1860. 

Ir does not necessarily follow, certainly, that an 

author who can write fairly and fully on a scientific 

subject, and even meet with no unfavourable 


intimately versant with that subject, as the writer 
of the present notice is quite ready to confess that 
he very well knows, from personal experience in a 





the employ of Mr. George Jennings, of Blackfriars, I | 
write to inform you that on Saturday last we all met at) 
Godstone, to celebrate our annual dinner. As the cir- | 
cumstances attending this particular meeting are calcu- | 
lated to produce a better understanding between the | 
employer and employed, as well as to materially promote | 
the interests of the latter, we consider it a duty to 
inform you of the circumstances to which we refer, 
leaving you to estimate their value. After various toasts, | 
our chief clerk, who filled the chair, proposed the health | 
of our employer: Mr. Jennings, in responding, said it | 
should not be forgotten that masters had duties and re- | 
sponsibilities as well as the men, and that, commercially | 
speaking, 8 master was as much entitled to full service | 
from the men in his employ as the men were to full weight | 
in the purchase of domestic necessaries. He said he was | 
giad to find that, after the payment of all expenses, each 
man would receive 5s. 3d. As there could be no ending | 
without a beginning, he proposed that every man should | 
put aside half-a-crown ; and that if those willing to do so | 
would give in their names, addresses, and the savings’ | 
bank most convenient to them, he would make the half- 
crown five shillings, invest it in the bank they named, 
obtain a book for them, in which ail the money they could 
Save would be entered, and at the end of every year he 
would add a shilling to each pound thus accumulated, 
when the men would be free to purchase those comforts | 
5 SES SR TON SS SO a oe year | 

As the hands employed in our London and Poole works | 
amount to upwards of 200, I think I need scarcely apolo- 
gize to you for relating this act of liberality. 

Gro. G. MACWILLIAM. 





ACTION FOR DILAPIDATIONS. 


Gibson v. Chater.—This was an action tried at New- 
castie, before Baron Martin, on a covenant to uphold and 
keep in repair certain buildings comprised in two leases, | 
of which the plaintiff had purchased the reversion, to re- | 
cover for their dilapidation on the termination of the | 
leases. 

Mr. Manisty, Q.C., and Mr. T. Jones appeared for the | 
maggot and Mr. Temple, Q.C., Mr. Monk, Q.C., and 

r. Udall for the defendant. | 

It appeared that the plaintiff, Mr. George Tallantire | 
Gibson, an attorney of Newcastle, had purchased the re- | 
version of a large quantity of leasehold property in New- | 
castle, the purchase-money being 10,000/., from Sir 
Matthew White Ridley, the leases on which were about 
to expire. The property in question formed a very small | 
portion of that purchase, and consisted of certain sheds | 
used for timber, a pawnbroker’s shop, and the ruins of | 
some wooden buildings erected in 1798, and used then as | 
granaries, but which, from age and decay, had tumbled | 
down some twelve or fourteen years ago. The leases | 
affecting this property were dated respectively in 1836 | 
and in 1844, and the term of each had just expired. The | 
Property had been used and occupied by a Mr. Cowan, | 
who was dead, and the defendant was his executor. On | 
the part of the plaintiff a surveyor was put into the box, 


« 


prepared one of the very few treatises on Time 
and Timekeepers to be found in the English lan- 
guage ; although, when he began to study the sub- 
ject with the special view of preparing the little 
treatise referred to (for “ Chambers’s Information 
for the People,” he may add), he had not the 
least practical acquaintance with it, and only 
learnt his task while teaching it to others, as not a 
few authors and compilers are very well known to 
do: nevertheless, so far as he is aware, his little 
compilation met with no unfavourable criticism. 

Mr. Denison’s work, however, is one of a 
totally different stamp, and undoubtedly displays 
great practical knowledge of timekeeping struc- 
tures, whether in the shape of clocks or watches. 
So far as we know, indeed, it is the only re- 
liable and practical modern English work on 
the subject. The only other that we recollect 
of (besides Reid’s old work, which has been long 
out of date), is the treatise in the “Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” which, in fact, is Mr. Deni- 
son’s own, and the basis of this fourth edition of 
essentially the same work. 

Mr. Denison’s connection with the Westminster 
bell business (another branch) has been an unfor- 
tunate one, somehow, for his scientific reputation 
thus far; and, however groundlessly or unjustly, 
even his sixteen years’ connection with the Dent 
clock for Westminster Palace (which, by the way, 
“has already seen the deaths of the three clock- 
makers, the architect, and the commissioners of 
works, whose names are involved in it”) has not 
proved much less unfortunate for Mr. Denison. 
Nor does this close the debit account of fatalities, 
though not precisely in connection with the clock 
affair. Mr. Denison, it appears, is (or was to have 
been) the executor of the late Mr. Dent (whose 
real name, he intimates, was Rippon, and not 
Dent at all) ; but, by an unfortunate mischance, if 
not by design, the will of Mr. Dent, or Rippon, 
was burnt, shortly before his death, and not by 
his own hand ; and this circumstance, Mr. Denison 
remarks, seems “likely to form the subject of a 
very remarkable ‘ will cause.’ ” 

In respect to that other law action with which 
Mr. Denison was, no less unfortunately for him- 


who proved that the pawnshop and sheds would require | self, connected lately,—namely, the case of Mears 


various sums, amounting to nearly 200/., to put them in 
tenantable repair, and that the granaries which had tum- 
bied down would require from 200/. to 390/. to rebuild 
them. Altogether the plaintiff made a claim of 487!/. for 


were 
merely temporary structures, built of wood, which, from 
wear and tear and natural decay, had tumbled down years 
ago, and which Sir Matthew Ridley had never called upon 
or ex the tenant to re-erect; and that, as to the 
other buildings, just before the lease terminated, one of 
the most respectable architects and surveyors in New- 
castle had been called in to examine them, and put them 
in tenantabie repair, consideration being had for reason- 
able wear and tear; and that without stint on the part of 
the defendant this had been done before the premises had 
been delivered up, and evidence was given that they were 
in as good condition now as twenty-five years ago. The 


learned counsel for the defendant stated that the plaintiff 


had purchased this old tumble-down property as a specu- 
lation, with the object of compelling the holders of the 

leases to restore it, or pay an amount of compen- 
sation which would go far to reimburse him the whole 


purchasemoney. The learned counsel for the plaintiff, in 


versus Denison, the defendant in that action is still 
far from consi 


dering himself to have been worsted, 
and seems “determined,” in this as in all other 
instances, to “ die game.” 


“ When I first announced to the public,” he says, “ that 
holes had been discovered in the bell, filled up with arti- 
ficial cement, and that the referees ‘had no idea of the 
existence of such holes when they passed the bell, Mr. 
Mears replied in the Times with ‘the most unqualified con- 
tradiction,’ and enforced it with the statement that he was 
going to refute the calumny, and vindicate the soundness 
nd h goo _ LA an aa p. have no hesitation in saying 

Ww suspec ‘ore the bell was cut into,—t 

if the Board of Works had done their duty, and had a an 
plete examination of the bell made at once (which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cowper’s own account, they have not done 
even yet), no such action would have gone on, and the 
tables would have been turned upon Mr. Mears. As it 
was, he was persuaded by his advisers, after he knew I 
had got the analysis, to retire without a verdict, and with- 
out getting, but on the contrary, being distinctly refused 

the retractation of that statement which both he and his 





criticism on it, must therefore be practically and | 


small way; having himself, in his younger days, | eersghietl any F gw Ag A 


counsel declared to be ‘ the sting of the libel,’ viz, 

bell got passed by the holes concealed. Bar te 
persistence up to just that point did something more, His 
counsel had to expand his ‘ unqualified contradiction? 
my published statement about the bell into an explanation 
of Mr. Mears’s theory and practice of bell-founding ang 
bell-trimming.”’ 


Mr. Denison gives a very full account of all his 
various differences with many of connected 
officially and otherwise with the Westminster 
clock and bells, the last upon whom he pours the 
bitter contents of the vials of his wrath being Mr, 
Cowper, the last, or rather the present, Chief 
Commissioner of Works, and “his master,” the 
premier, Speaking of Mr. Cowper and the delay 
as to the dissection or final disposal of the dolefy} 
Big Ben the second, he says,— 


* At last, however, he has let out the real reason of all this 
delay and pretence of investigation, which, indeed, it was 
not very difficult to divine before ; remembering that a 
certain prime minister, with whom he is a good deaj 
more than officially connected, last year pronounced the 
striking of the clock a nuisance; and Mr. Fitzroy was 
desired to ask me if it could not be stopped every evening 
while the House was sitting. And so Mr. Cowper now 
says, ‘it is rather hard that half the county of Middlesex 
should be informed of the hours at the cost of the serious 
inconvenience of that House.’ I do not venture to express 
an opinion whether those who have paid 6,000/. for these 
bells may not reasonably expect to hearthem. But I am 
convinced, from experience in other places,‘and, indeed, 
from some experience in the committee rooms of the very 
place in question, that, although the striking of a clock 
may be felt as an interruption for a few weeks while it is 
a novelty, the loss of the striking is often thought a 
greater nuisance afterwards. It should be remembered 
that the House of Commons and the clock were on} 
speaking together for about a month last year. But | 
suppose we must wait till Mr. Cowper rises into a Secre. 
tary of State, or otherwise leaves her Majesty’s public 
works to be managed by somebody else. Then perhaps 
at last we may get a great bell cast soundly, after the 
had in Paris 180 years ago, 
and the Westminster clock may at last be allowed to be 
completed, if it has not been spoilt in the mean time. 

P.S. I am just in time before this sheet is printed off to 
add a rather decisive piece of information. The bell has 
been at last cut into down to the bottom of not the largest 
crack. Its depth is already two-fifths of the thickness of 
the bell, having no doubt extended from a slight one be- 
ginning in the brittle crust, as a crack or a diamond-cut 
runs on in glass. Besides that, there are even worse holes 
inside than I expected from the discovery of the external 
holes ;—larger by far than I ever saw in any other broken 
bell metal. One of them has been large enough to stop 
the crack suddenly where it is three inches deep. And 
yet further, a piece has been cut off the lip, near the end 
of another crack, and it is worse than the worst of the 
three other bits cut off the wires, and quite bad enough 
to condemn the bell upon, independently of either the 
holes or the brittleness. 

I am far from supposing, however, that this discovery, 
or any other, will make the least impression on the 
present Chief Commissioner of Works, any more than the 
recent success of his determination to have the fourth 
pair of hands fixe by the engineer who made the con- 
demned minute-hands, instead of by the clockmakers. 
I shall not be at all surprised to find him telling the 
House of Commons again, that, notwithstanding the 
cracks nearly half way through, and the holes all over, 
and the brittleness of the outside, and the miscarriage of 
the composition, ‘it does not appear to be necessary to 
abandon the use of the bell,’ or to pay the smallest atten- 
tion to any advice or opinion he may have received from 
me about either the bell or the clock.” 





The Elements of Mechanism ; designed for students 
of applied mechanics. By T. M. GoopEvs, M.A. 
London: Longman & Co, 1860. 


Tuts treatise has been written by the author—who 
is the Professor of Natural Philosophy in King’s 
College, London—with the view of providing an 
elementary text-book upon the principles of me- 
chanism for the students in the applied science 
department of King’s College. 

The work seems to be clearly and carefully 
written ; but the method of classification is not 
very satisfactory: the author, however, remarks, 
apologetically, on this point, that the book is 
simply designed to serve as an introduction to the 
elaborate and highly philosophical work of Pro- 
fessor Willis, and is not intended to stand alone, 
as in itself sufficient. 





The Oxenbridges of Brede Place, Sussex, and 
Boston, Massachusetts. By W1t114M DURRANT 
Coorgr, F.S.A. J. Russell Smith, London, 


Sussex is fortunate in having a little knot of 
accomplished and energetic antiquaries, who spare 
no pains to investigate customs, to trace families, 
and to illustrate the monumental and other anti- 
quities to be found there. Foremost amongst 
them is Mr. W. Durrant Cooper, a large contri- 
butor to the Sussex Archwological Collections, in 
the new volume of which the brochure named 
above appears. 

It includes an elevation and a picturesque view 
of Brede Place, a house built in the latter part of 
the reign of Henry VII., or the early part of that 
of Henry VIII. “The old part is of stone, with 
good foliated windows, and two fine chimneys.” 
The essay itself displays Mr, Cooper’s usual 
acuteness, 
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Miscellanen, 


Trstrmontat TO Sirk Morton Pero, Bart., 
M.P.—A testimonial, in the shape of a china 
dessert-service, together with a plateau epergne 
candelabrum and other plate, has been pre- 
sented to Sir Morton Peto, at Lowestoft, as an 
acknowledgment of his successful efforts in o,. 
tablishing a complete railway system in the 
county of Suffolk. The cost of the articles pre. 
sented was about 2,000/. 

An Earty Jewish Temrre my Curya.—At 
the late meeting (Oxford) of the British Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Macgowan read a paper, before the 
geographical section, “On an Ante Christian 
Colony. n China.” The most interesting fact 
brought forward in Dr. Macgowan’s communica- 
tion related to a magnificent Jewish temple, which 
was destroyed by fire, in the city of Chingtu, 
about a century before Christ. 

PiymMovuTH.—West Hoe is about to be set in 
active operation; Mr. James Thomson, architect. 
Situated at the bottom of Plymouth Sound, of a 
semicircular form, with its convex towards the 





| hall was reported as follows :—Cash paid for land, 
| 1,550/.; law charges, 91/. 2s. 9d.; clerk of works, 


sea, it presents three fronts, east, south, and | 


west, commanding delightful marine views. The 


railway station is within half a mile of the pro- | 


perty, the approaches to which are already formed, 
and lighted with gas. Public baths and reading- 
rooms have recently been erected. The drive 
encircling the property is completed, and connects 
immediately with the public promenades, the 
railway station, and the town. 

Sovrn Kensincton Mvuszvm.—It is under- 
stood that Mr. Lowe’s committee on the South 
Kensington Museum will propose an additional 
grant for public buildings there of 27,000/.a year, 
to be applied to the construction of a building of 
a more beautiful and permanent nature, and 
erected so as to be part of any future plan for a 
uniform collection. It is proposed to remove from 
the British Museum only the Medizval part of the 
collection, and such duplicates and superfiuities as 
cannot find room in Bloomsbury. 


|members assembled at the Institute in Euston- 


Dornes at St. Luxke’s, Liverroou.—Sir : Will | 


you call the attention of the architects and builders 
of this town (Liverpool) to the wholesale desecra- 
tion that is about to be perpetrated by injuring the 
most beautiful of our churches (St. Luke’s) in pull- 
ing down and breaking up the gates and rails of 


the said church, which cost thousands of pounds, | 


thereby spoiling what has always been considered 
as a great ornament,—and all for the sake of fixing 
a big lamp, to improve an adjacent cab-stand? As 
you always uphold all that is fine and beautiful, 
pray give this a place, in the hope that the pro- 
fession may consider of the matter, and so in time 
prevent spoliation, by raising their voices against 
it. Iam sure that it will meet the views of every 
lover of architecture to find that the intended jod 
is stopped.—A READER. 

THE Frescozrs 1x THE Hovses or Parris- 
MENT.—It is now three years since we pointed 
attention to the dissolution of the frescoes in the 
so-called Poets’ Hall; and since then we have from 
time to time noted their progressive decay. Some 
of the artists by whom these works were executed 
have been unwilling to admit that their works 
were destructible by damp : they cannot, however, 
now but confess that not only are some entirely 
destroyed, but that all are partially injured, and 
their total destruction is only a question of time. 
The progress of the decay is more rapid and patent 
after the dreary winter and the hitherto wet 
summer from which we have been suffering; and 
if there be any who yet doubt that damp is the 
cause of the ruin, they have but to examine for 
themselves and be convinced.— Art Journal. 

PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO THE LATE A, W. PvGIn. 
We are glad to find that a fusion has taken place 
between the parties who had this object in view, 
and that one committee will now prosecute it. 
The following words of Pugin himself, at page 20 
of his “Apology for the Revival of Christian 
Architecture in England,” seem to confirm in a 
peculiar menner the original opinion of the com- 
mittee that the form of memorial proposed is the 
most appropriate:—“God grant me the means 
and I would soon place architectural studies on 
such a footing that the glory of these latter days 
should be even greater than that of the former. I 
would also have travelling students, but I would 
circumscribe their limits ;— Durham the destination 
of some ; Lincolnshire’s steepled fens for others; 
Northampton spires, and Yorkshire’s venerable 
piles, Suffolk and Norfolk’s coasts, Oxford, Devon- 
shire,and Warwick,—each county should be indeed 
a school—for each is a school—where those who 
run may read, and where volumes of ancient art 
lie open for all inquirers.” 


| Institute, where dinner had been prepared, to 





PROVINCIAL ARCHITECTURAL CoNnGRESS.—An 
advertisement announces the postponement of the 
Rugby Architectural Congress, and the members 
of the Worcester Diocesan Architectural Society 
will join the meetings of the Midland Counties’ 
Association on the 7th and 8th of August. 

A TrsTIMONIAL.—The committee of the new 
school buildings for the parish of St. John the 
Evangelist, Tottenham-court-road and John-street, 
met together last Monday evening to celebrate 
the completion of their work. Upon the removal 
of the cloth, the ineumbent presented to a fellow- 
committeeman a silver inkstand, bearing the 
following inscription: —“ Presented to James 
Schofield, esq., by the other members of the com- 
mittee of the new school building of St. John the 
Evangelist, St. Pancras, in token of their gratefal 
appreciation of his valuable services in superintend- 
ing the erection of the building, and designing 
important improvements in the work. July 30th, 
1860.” 

IsLINGTON VESTRY-HALL.—At a recent meeting 
of the vestry of this parish the cost of the new 


2291.; erection of building as per contract, 
4,9871.; extra works, 696/. 2s. 9d.; architect’s 
commission on buildings, 301/.; extra drawings, 
20/.; incidental, 5/.; sewer works, 5/.; furniture, 
814/. 5s. 3d.; gas-fittings, 230/. 17s. 8d.; warm- 
ing apparatus, 195/. 7s.; total, 9,201/. 3s. 9d. At 
the same meeting, on the motion of a gentleman 





who was not present, “To consider the propriety 
of taking the opinion of three scientific men as | 
to the possibility of remedying the acoustic de- | 
fects of the vestry-hall,” a vestryman, amid some | 
laughter, suggested that if a few maps or the por- | 
traits of vestrymen were placed upon the walls, | 
the defects spoken of might be remedied. It is 
by no means certain that he is wrong. 

WorkMen’s InstitvuTe anp Benerit Cire. | 
—An entertainment has been given to the mem- | 
bers of this Institution by Mr. H. E. Gurney, | 
M.P., who is one of the vice-presidents. The | 
road, and were conveyed in eight four-horse 
omnibuses to Hampton Court, where they spent | 
the day. In the evening they returned to the 
which about 200 members sat down, the chair 
being taken by Mr. Gurney, and afterwards by 
Mr. J. Tidd Pratt, who said he knew of no such 
association with rules so admirably constructed as 
those of the Workmen’s Benefit Club, which | 
entirely excluded the possibility of fraud or error. | 
The sick fund was kept entirely apart from the 
fund for superannuation, and for payment of a 
sum to relatives on the death of a member. A 
member might, by periodical payments, according 
to his age at the time of joining, assure an annuity 


Tue Pernampvco Rattway.—The matters in 
dispute between Mr. Furness, the contractor, and 
the Pernambuco Railway Company, involving, as 
stated in the recent proceedings in the Court of 
Exchequer, nearly half a million of money, have 
been referred to arbitration. The arbitrator, 
Mr. Joseph Philips, barrister-at-law, will leave 
for Brazil by the Oneida on the 9th instant, 
accompanied by Mr. Baylis, C.E., and Mr. Basse 
(instructed by Messrs. Rixon, Son, & Anton), 
as the representatives of the contractor. Mr. 
Lempriere (instructed by Messrs. Swift, Wag- 
staff, & Blenkinsop), left for Brazil by the 
mail on the 9th ultimo, and will represent the 
Company. 

LiquiFyixe Quartz Rock: ARtiFiciat Story 
SrnicaTEs.—An idea, started some years since, is 
said to have been worked out in America by a 
certain Dr. Benjamin Hardinge, who, the New 
Orleans Picayune says, has spent the last fifteen 
years in his laboratory in liquidating quartz rock, 
and combining it again in new and varied forms. 
“ By chemical combinations,” says the Picayune, 
“ Dr. Hardinge makes an article of plastic marble 
purer than the purest Parian. It can be made of 
any colour by mixtures with various metallic 
oxides. Every article of marble work may thus 
be cast as perfectly as castings of metal now are, 
and copies of Corinthian pillars, statues, mantels, 
&e., can be furnished at an expense of probably 
1 per cent. their present cost. By a proper com- 
bination with ordinary sand or marble, a stone is 
made harder than the hardest flint, and at a price 
far less than the cheapest brick. Your parlours 
may be frescoed in marble, and time will never 
injure the colours. This is, undoubtedly, the same 
process used in the catacombs of Egypt, the 
colours of which are as fresh as when they were 
first put on, 3,000 years ago. This liquid quartz 
is also made into paint, incombustible and in- 
soluble. This seems almost like a story of the 
Arabian Nights; yet it cannot be otherwise than 
true. For dissolving gold-bearing quartz, this in- 
vention’s value is without limit. Every atom of 
gold may be precipitated and saved, and then the 
liquid is of far more value than the whole thing 
has cost.” It remains to be seen whether Dr. 
Hardinge has really advanced practically beyond 
the hopes of past years with this invention. 
Messrs. Ransome, of Ipswich, we should think, 
have some title to a sbare in the practical inven- 
tion of artificial stony silicates, though they may 
neither be properly called “marble,” nor be 
“ purer than the purest Parian.” 

Loxpox, BrigHTon, aNd SovutH Coast Rat 
| WAY.—The half-yearly report of the directors of 
| this company states that the amount of capital 
‘raised to the 30th of June last was 9,596,396U. 
| The amount of capital expended had been 279,924/., 
of which 150,00027. was for the purchase of the 


commencing at any period of life he might choose | Mid-Sussex Railway, 28,920/. for the Shoreham, 


to appoint. If he should die before that period, 
every halfpenny of his payments would be re- 
turned to his friends, or, if he chose to withdraw, 
to himself. The money was invested in Govern- 
ment securities, the Society only acting as 
agents. The Association have now, besides the 
large reading and lecture room in the Euston- 
road, branch establishments at Lambeth and 
Kensington. 

THE PROJECTED WATERWORKS FOR SPALDING. 
At a meeting of directors and shareholders of the 
Spalding Waterworks Company, plans, diagrams, 
&e., relating to the proposed works, were intro- 
duced to the meeting by Messrs. Easom & Co., of 
Southwark. Mr. Brydone, the engineer, was also 
in attendance. The capital of the company is 
8,000. in 5/. shares, of which 6,000/7. have already 
been taken by shareholders. It is anticipated that 
Messrs. Easom & Co. will be the contractors, and 
Mr. Brydone the engineer, and the works will be 
commenced within a month and completed during 
the year 1861. The proposed waterworks will be 
situated in a field close to the railway, by the side 
of the Pinchbeck-road, and nearly opposite to the 
entrance to the cemetery. A tower of brickwork 
will be here erected, upon the top of which, at an 
elevation of several feet above the highest house, 
there will be a cast-iron tank capable of contain- 
ing 30,000 gallons of water. Upon the ground- 
floor of this building, the boilers, steam-engines, 
and pumps will be placed, and above these, and 
underneath the tank, living rooms will be pro- 
vided for the engineer and his family. Two filters 
will be constructed, and capable of filtering the 
required quantity. The filters will be provided 
with layers of shingle, sand, and a thickness of 
Spencer’s magnetic carbide of iron, which is said 
to possess the remarkable property of removing 
all traces of organic matter, and materially im- 
proving the water for domestic purposes. 





| Henfield, and Horsham line, the southern portion 
of which was on the eve of completion, 5,000/. on 
}account of the company’s contributions to the 
| West London Extension line, 12,362/. in respect 
‘of the construction of the Victoria station, and 
| the remainder for other works and The 
| works at the Victoria station and Pimlico Railway 
were now nearly completed, and the company’s 
| station there was expected to be ready for public 
| traffic in a few days. The total traffic receipts 
‘for the half-year ending the 30th of June last 
‘amounted to 385,714/., against 357,718/. for the 
| corresponding half of 1859, showing an increase 
(of 27,9967. The total working expenses and re- 


| newals amounted to 184,057/., against 170,365/. 
/at the corresponding period, showing an increase 
| of 13,6922. 
| revenue account was 116,907/., out of which the 
| directors recommend the payment of a dividend 
of 2} per cent. for the half-year, amounting to 


The net amount at the credit of the 


|115,464/. Differences had arisen between the 
| Board and the auditors by reason of the directors 
| having declined to continue the issue to them of 
| permanent free passes over the company’s lines 
‘of railway. The auditors (Messrs. Reeves and 
| Pilcher), in their report, call the attention of the 
| proprietors to the great increase in the capital 
| account of the company during the past eighteen 
jmonths. The purchase of the West-end and 
' Crystal Palace line had increased it by 640,5082., 
‘the Victoria Railway by 450,000/., and the Mid- 
Sussex by 150,000/.; together, 1,240,508/. In 
the past half-year was also added 94,4971. for the 
Shoreham and Henfield and other additional 
works. In consequence of the dividend being at 
the rate of 6 per cent. last year, the sum of 4,2832. 
had been divided in per-centages and paid this 
half-year to the secretary, officers, and oldest clerks, 
but which sum was charged in last half-year’s 





accounts. 
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Keepmnc True sy Execrriciry.—Apropos of 
the doings of electricity, at Chatham they have 
now decided upon firing a cannon at twelve 
o’clock each day, by a wire from Greenwich 
Observatory, so as to inform the skippers of the 
hour for regulating their chronometers.—Leeds 
Mercury. i 

Fatt or a Suspension Brrp¢8.—The Courrier 
de Saumur states that at the suspension bridge of 
St. Florent (Main-et-Loire), as a man was driving a 





Manvracture or Bricxs.—Mr. W. Blink- 
horn, Sutton, St. Helen’s, has patented the appli- 
cation of the waste sand, spent gypsum, or other 
available residues arising from the grinding and 
polishing of plate-glass to the manufacture of 
bricks for the purpose of increasing their durabi- 
lity and fire-resisting properties, whether em- 





ployed separately or in combination with other 
earthy matter or material. 
Tue New Prer at Sovrnport.—The new 





with twenty-one casks of wine, he | pier is about to be publicly opened. The compan 
“us gp sa by sons. a loud crack, and 8 formed under the Limited Liability Act, with 
flogged his horses to make them go faster; but, | a capital of 10,000/. The designs were by Mr. 
when they reached the middle, the bridge gave | Brunlees, engineer, London, and the builders have 
way, and the horses with the load fell from a| been Messrs. W. & J. Halloway, of the Knott 
height of 8 or 9 metres into the river Thouet. | Mill Ironworks, Manchester. The pier extends 
The driver escaped. from the promenade at Neville-street into the 

DIsKASE IN THE Frencu Osk.—It is not our | sea, to a distance of 1,200 sci or nearly three- 
own English oak only that is suffering from | quarters of a mile. The height of the floorin 
disease. The oak trees in the French forests | from the sands varies from 16 feet to 25 feet, an 
have been attacked this year by a strange disease. | the extreme width of the pier is 15 feet. At the 
They are covered from the top branches to the | further end there is a large platform for pro- 
roots with a species of caterpillar, which forms a | menade, 120 feet long and 20 feet wide, which 
coating some inches thick, and in some localities | runs parallel with the sea at low water, and con- 
the municipal anthorities have published a notice | sequently transversely to the pier itself. From 
forbidding children to enter the woods, as these | this promenade two flights of stairs descend to 
insects, at the approach of a human being, cover | the sands, whence visitors can reach the boats 
the face, neck, and body ; and their bite, it is said,| which lie in the channel a little beyond the 
has in many instances produced fever. extremity of the pier. 

Buiuprne Accipent at Dvusity.—In Lower; THE Scorrish Royat ASsociIaTION FOR THE 
Bagot-street, Dublin, whilst four workmen were | PROMOTION OF THE FINE ARrTs.—The annual 
on a scaffold 38 feet from the ground, in front of | general meeting of this association was held in 
a new house, plastering a heavy brick cornice, the | Queen-street Hall, Edinburgh, on the 23rd ult. 
entire cornice fell over and carried the men and | The works of art to be distributed by ballot among 
scaffolding into the street. Three of them /|the subscribers were exhibited on the wall behind 
were killed, and two others received serious inju- | the platform, with the exception of the first prize, 
ries, At the inquest the jury could not come to; Mr. Noel Paton’s series of paintings illustrative 
any satisfactary conclusion as to whether the cor-|of “The Dowie Dens of Yarrow,” which was 
nice was properly erected, the evidence being con- | hung conspicuously in front of the platform, im- 
tradictory. mediately beneath the chairman. There was an 

OPENING OF A NEW DRINKING-FOUNTAIN AT | unusually large attendance, both the area and the 
ReEapinG.—A second drinking-fountain has been | galleries of the hall being filled. The report, 
opened here. It is the gift of Mr. Thos. Rogers, | among other things, stated that the funds of the 
clerk to the Board of Health, &. The fountain | association had materially increased, as last year 
stands in a recess formed by the junction of | they amounted to 4,263 guineas; whilst this year 
St. Lawrence’s Church and the adjoining building | they amount to 5,616 guineas, that there had 
in Friar-street. The work is of an Early Gothic | been commissioned, at the cost of 600/. sterling, 
character. It has been executed in Mansfield | from Mr. J, Noel Paton, R.S.A., six oil paintings 
stone by Messrs. Wheeler. The principal basin, | in illustration of the Border ballad, the “‘ Dowie 
which is semi-octagonal in outline, projects from | Dens of Yarrow ;” and “considering,” continues 
the face of the stone a considerable distance, and | the report, “that these beautiful pictures derive 
is supported by a marble column. On each side | at least a portion of their value and interest from 
of the column there is an arched recess, with | being a connected series of illustrations, the com- 
small basins for animals, supplied with water from | mittee have determined that they shall form one 
the overflow of the large basin. In the recess| prize, the most valuable, even at the price paid 
above the upper basin there is a carving in imi-| for them, 600/. (which is far below their market 
tation of the water lily. From the point of a/| value), that has ever been distributed by any art 
central leaf there issues a small jet of water which | association in this or any other country. They 
descends to the middle of the basin; and above | will be delivered to the prizeholder after the en- 
there is a double arched canopy, supported on | gravers, in whose hands they now are, have com- 
marble columns with carved capitals. The extreme | pleted their respective plates ;” and that they had 
height is about 11 feet. Messrs. Poulton & | purchased, at a cost of 1,628/. sterling, forty-seven 
Woodman superintended the erection. works of art recently exhibited at the Royal 

THE NEW RIDE IN KENSINGTON-GARDENS.— | Scottish Academy, consisting of forty-six paint- 
The determination of the Hon. Mr. Cowper, the | ings and one piece of sculpture. The list of 
Chief Commissioner of Public Works, to persist in | artists from whom these works of art had been 
the maintenance of the new equestrian ride, in | acquired included the names of Douglas, Archer, 
continuation of that of Rotten-row, through Drummond, Hill, Crawford, Macculloch, Steell, 
Kennington-gardens, has been met by a corre- | Giles, and Houston, academicians; of Wintour, 
sponding spirit of opposition and resistance on the | Bough, Fraser, Christie, Waller Paton, associates ; 
part of the inhabitants of Kensington, Chelsea, | and of Johnson, Hutchison, Pettie, Boddom, Milne, 
Paddington, and Marylebone, and the immediate | Donald, Hargitt, Mitchell, Graham, Halswelle, 
districts abutting upon the scene of the alleged | Clark, Munro, Greig, Michie, Stewart, Vallance, 
encroachment. Daring the past week various | Stoddart, Fairbairn, Taylor, Bell, Finlay, Mac- 
meetings have been held in Paddington, while in | kinlay, Proudfoot, Mackie, and Ritchie, artists. 

Kensington Mr. Russell Gurney, the Recorder of 
London, and the higher class residents, have taken 
part, and even the clergy, headed by Archdeacon 
Sinclair, the incumbent of Kensington, have been 
making common cause with those who look upon 








TENDERS 


For a new vestry-hall and offices, parish of Mile-End. 
Mr. Knight, surveyor :— 
Stewart 


the new horse ride as an invasion of the quiet of J.&C ee ° ° 
Kensington-gardens. There appears to bea eneral Ce ee rere rscesevessoecees 3,650 0 0 
opinion that the right hon. gentleman who now ye he ae ae 4 ; 
fills the office of Chief Commissioner of Public LM paptivesixcecotatesss) Ss @ © 
Works has committed a mistake, neither the Blackburne ......-seecereeees 3,449 0 0 
requirements of the public nor the wants of the} "OUR sesrre er ereeeesseeseence — aS 





aristocracy tending to justify the proceeding. The 
Opposition entertain a belief that the Chief Com- | tect :— 


missioner has, in making this new ride, acted iy Mis WOUEONE Se cesocaccocceeces £5,200 0 0 
not only without the sanction of the Queen, but + 6 he ee ee ee er ~ : 
in opposition to her Majesty’s wishes, and this has RUDD esesoncécesacesscusese Ade O.8 
determined them to make an appeal to her Majesty UR bir eedaestaesccbxcesskecee 4,300 0 0 
direct. A joint committee therefore met by + Redhin’ jon yEceteeeer ee aeee mes 
arrangement at the Marylebone Court-house on Walbutton.-.-ccccccccc 3 8 8 


Friday morning, which was completely filled, and 
it was then unanimously resolved to memorialize hite 
her Majesty upon the subject. A form was Pipe 








adopted; and it was further resolved that copies| Holland .00..02000.2.2702.2.“t8's60 00 
of the petition should lie at the Marylebone Court- JAY eeeee seer eesececareeans 13,500 0 0 
house, and at the vestry-halls of Paddington, Ashby sexiusiewiinhcbac eine i088 8 
ng and Chelsea, for the signature of the NEE siserssnassnusesncoint EO 


[ Ava. 4, 1860, 


For schools to be erected in Houghton. 
market, for the St. Clement's Danes Holbert =. 
— a R. Hesketh, architect :— 

OEE iia ches pdccerssises os 








0 
PPAMBON cccocenecesvsvcecees 0 ; 
LACBS ccccccce soscsecsee cece 00 
Trollope ...cccovcesesccee eae ou 
RYGET wocccccscccesesccecces 00 
Foster ......+ Cceeecesvcncece 00 
MERON. 2000 ss00cs 00 
Ashby & Sons... 00 
Ashby & Horner 0 9 
MACEY ...ccocvcsscsevccosece 0 0 
PIPGE oo oo ccccccvcccsececcssecs 0° 





For a new infirmary at Kensington Workh z 
Blore, architect :— a ee. 
Cowland 





woeeee severececcceeees 21,931 0 6 

ee cecevevecesesccccecs «+ Ii,9il 
He EC. TOR. i cidvcusvacevésuce 3 : ; 
Th SOG OO. iss <hndede s canes i, ® 0 
Se accccccvcceceves eocccccs 1, 0 0 
EEE SPN EN I 1,719 © 0 
McLennan & Co... .cce.sscees + 1,672 0 6 
T. Rudkin, jum. .......e.cc006 1,625 © © 
PONG HOD, vets veccccctac te 1,557 0 0 

For building new stables, living-rooms, repairs, &c. 
No. 233, Oxford-street. Mr. Searle, ints t 

Williams, Brothers............ #€2,149 0 0 
ROWMMGOM cc cccccevcccescccces 1,844 0 0 
DOUEB. ocsces vicees Kicacbeceese 1,716 0 0 
GOOTBO wc ccescccctseccesecves 1,264 0 0 





For works to be done in erecting the Jews’ Hospital, 
at Lower Norwood. Messrs. Tillott & Chamberlain, archi. 


tects :— 
Lucas, Brothers........00+0++ 220,387 0 0 
Ashby & Son .......ceeeeeeee 19,640 0 0 
GAUL, 5 snc cess cecccecsensoeens 19,460 0 0 
Lat ee eee 19,457 0 0 
Lawrence & Sons ........++++ 19,420 0 0 
MACY ce ccccccccsccccvees «+» 19,160 0 0 
BAYVETS ....cccecsccccccncceces 18,660 © 0 
Cubitt & Co. ...ccccececccces 18,470 0 0 
FOE cn veccudss <édgnaqudasbeuee 18,267 © 0 
Willson (accepted) ......+.+. 17,789 0 0 





For alterations and additions, Shidfield Parsonage, 
Hants. Mr. Withers, architect. Quantities not supplied :~ 
Prentis 


George & Gover .....0sseeseeece 449 0 0 
Booker & Knight (accepted) .... 36810 6 





For the formation of a sub-way, &c., Covent-garden 





approach :— 
Evans, Brothers ......+0.s+e++ £4,950 0 0 
G. Todd, jan. .cccccccessccces 4,925 0 0 
T. Rudkin, jun. ....cccccceses 4,800 @ 0 
Dethick ...c.coscscccesecseses 4,487 0 0 
MGW: < oo sc cccccceseescieuts 4,415 @ 0 
TRAE ce vccccccascsdcvccccdsed 4,391 0 0 
For a pair of semi-detached villas, at Sydenham. Mr. G. 
Low, architect :— 

Porter .. ..cccccccccevesssseces £2,890 0 0 
Wood & Son.......ececceeeess 2,768 0 0 
GOOrge ...-.crcccreeveccesess 2,682 0 0 
McLennan & Co... ..-seeeeeees 2, 00 
Adams & C0.....ccsccececccens 2,591 0 @ 
Riley ...ccsccccocces Soccccsece 2,579 0 0 
Allen & C0....ccccrccccccccess 2,561 0 0 
Todd, jun. ...cccccsvenccsseses 2,500 0 0 
Rudkin, jan, .......scccccesees 2,495 0 0 
AMOS 2... cccocesecesccesesses 2,379 0 90 

cerececascceccccccesen 2,350 0 0 
Humphreys & Co.........+++++ 2,295 6 0 





For an addition and alterations to a house at Hamp- 
stead, for Charles Eley, Esq. Messrs. Judge and Win- 
stanley, architects. Quantities supplied :— 

Shaw 


PPTTTTT TTT 845 
BMACEY 2... .cccsecccccccvcceccecconce 839 
Patman & Fotheringham.........+-+++ 745 





For Finchley Industrial Schools :— 





—_—_— 

















Main 
Building. infirmary.| Total. 
é. z. £. 

Cie... dacvacnses 19,900 2,700 22,600 
Welehenen pa sbihevanes 16,250 4,160 20,410 
PROWUAI. 6 6-608 ce tice sss 17,753 2,510 20,263 
POGUE a ocsicc cuisine sods 17,432 2,570 20,002 
WIROM oc cccsccsoveenec 15,997 3,787 19,784 
We 65 ou cssnschnen’ 15,820 3,852 19,672 
GWG civsciestivaste 15,688 3,720 19,408 
Patrick & Son ....+... 16,890 2,430 19,320 
Lawrance & Co. ...... 15,497 3,745 19,242 
Keys & Head.......... 15,450 3,750 19,200 
Hind & Aldrid ........ 18,638 2,507 19,145 
Withisccccic es 15,465 3,570 19,035 
Jackson & Shaw ...... 15,473 3,537 19,010 
Stephenson...........- 15, 3, 19,000 
Hill & Som .....0-seees 15,400 3,575 18,975 
pee VOTE TTT eer 15,370 3,520 18,899 

Pickard & Co, .....+6 15,350 3,340 18, 
Per ere eer eee 16,5°0 2,000 18,500 
Cane sii cavcdiese cu} ee 2,192 18,364 
Holland & Son.,......| 14,936 3,310 18,246 
WME cis cou sddeceesed 16,210 1,997 18,207 
MIGOES .000cccecescoues | 16,024 2,088 18,112 
Evans, Brothers ...... | 14,820 3,200 18,020 
Mansfield & Son ...... | 14,826 3,130 17,956 
Patman & Co. ........ } 14,775 3,114 17,889 
Agres & Co... .ssccees | 15,300 2,500 17,800 
MMOL wars néke chiviees 15,650 2,100 17,750 
TOON - vii sd ike bess 15,165 2 568 17,733 
Axford Se Corecess ivve 14,619 3,096 17,715 
Swggeeckees aaaeada 15,359 2,023 17,382 
ME bb cd sneuce bee naa 15,200 2,100 17,300 
i SEE Ce eee 15,048 2,165 17,213 
M‘Leman & Bird...... 15,030 2,166 17,196 
POY: okctivinaasickens 15,010 2,015 17,025 
Adamson.........-.+0+ 14,992 1,867 16,859 
Hill, Whitechapel...... 14,878 1,950 16,828 
OONUNEE 6 h0s5ss ss tiw 14,848 1,849 16,697 
Batterbury .....5...000 14,626 1,848 16,474 
BOWG ccccccccscccvoese 14,413 1,798 16,211 
WOE io iiss caceks 14,428 1,734 16,171 
Rodkin..........0c005. 13,100 1,800 | 14,900 














